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THE ARABIC, SUNK WITHOUT WARNING, AUGUST 19, BY A GERMAN SUBMARINE OFF THE IRISH COAST. 











THE ATTACK ON THE “ARABIC” 


‘S$ THE TORPEDOING of the Arabic Germany’s answer 
to our third Lusitania note? Solemnly the momentous 
question is asked by many editors, who recall the ‘‘friendly 


bat forceful’? communication to Germany in which the United 


s asserted what the New York Sun terms ‘‘the right of its 


=a 
‘ neutral citizens to sail on the neutral seas unassassinated.” 


ist thirty days after this Government had warned Germany that. 


any further contravention of our rights at sea as neutrals would 


p regarded as an act ‘deliberately unfriendly,” the press 


femind us, the White Star liner Arabic is sunk without warning 


jo the south coast of Ireland by a German submarine. 
+ Arabic was on her way from Liverpool to New York, and in her 


lore than fifty persons reported missing. 
ruck at 9.15 on the morning of August 19, when she was 


The 


senger-list of 181 were included 29 Americans, while her 
Ww numbered 242. While most of those on board were rescued, 
B names of two American passengers appear in the list of 
The steamer was 


miles west of the spot where the Lusitania went down, 
sank in eleven minutes. The fact that a large loss 
life was averted is explained on two grounds. First, 
s the World correspondent, ‘‘perfect weather prevailed”; 


secondly, from the time the Arabic left the Mersey ‘‘her 
fe-boats had been swung out, her life-rafts were ready for 


aching, and the life-belts had been freed from their racks.’ 
Editorially, The World observes that “‘ every German submarine 


mmander knows that a passenger-ship from Liverpool to New 


k, whatever flag she flies, presumably carries American 


citizens.” Therefore if the commander who sank the Arabic 
‘deliberately destroyed an unconvoyed and unwarned passenger- 
ship without taking the precautions presented by international 
law, it is to be assumed that he intended deliberately to murder 
Americans.” Among other New York dailies we find The 
Times saying that ‘‘it should be plain even to the most war-mad 
Germans that friendly relations between the two countries 
ean not continue to be maintained if these intolerable wrongs 
continue to be perpetrated.” The Tribune is convinced that 
the time has come ‘‘to act,” and suggests that ‘‘ without delay, 
further protest, any diplomatic exchange whatsoever, the 
German Ambassador in Washington should receive his pass- 
ports; the American Ambassador in Berlin should be recalled.” 
The Sun adopts a like attitude, saying that it is ‘‘the obvious 
and only course consonant with the self-respect of the American 
people in the present extremely critical juncture.” Finally, 
we learn from the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung that it is ‘‘most 
unfortunate that the German Government has not yet answered 
the third Lusitania note’’ because ‘‘the subsequent destruction 
of the steamship Arabic can, therefore, be held to be a direct 
challenge, more particularly as press dispatches at hand assert 
that the torpedoing of the passenger-ship was without warning and 
the rescuing of the passengers on board was left to blind chance.” 

Turning to the press of the country at large, we find the Phoenix 
Arizona Republican, Cheyenne Leader, and Salt Lake Tribune 
convinced that a rupture of diplomatic relations is now inevi- 
table. In the judgment of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, ‘‘if 
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American lives were lost, then the situation is as grave as that 
when the Maine was sunk in the harbor of Havana.” The 
feeling that the time has come for ‘“‘positive measures,” as 
the Philadelphia Inquirer puts it, or we must confess that we 
are only “‘bluffing,”’ is variously exprest by such journals as 
the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, the Indianapolis Star, the 
Charleston News and Courier, the Worcester Telegram, and 
the Boston Globe. In the view of the Springfield Republican, 
the attack on the Arabic ‘‘widens the gaping breach between 
the warring German Empire and the peaceful Western Repub- 
lic,” while among the journals that consider it Germany’s an- 
swer to our third Lusitania note are the New Haven Journal- 
Courier and the Hartford Courant. 

That we hasten slowly is, however, the suggestion of the 
German-American Cincinnati Volksblatt, which observes: 


‘*Only those who stand by England, whether right or wrong, 
will jump at conclusions. True Americans demand a thorough 
sifting of the case. We may also add that all difficulties with 
Germany could be easily averted if Americans would place 
themselves under the protection of their own and not of a foreign 
country.” 





LIGHT ON GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


USPICION of German activities in this country has been 
S increased from time to time, especially among sympathizers 
with the Allies, as the Springfield Republican observes, by 
the rumors and accusations that have filled the air for several 
months and have in some measure crept into print. Certain news- 
papers have even charged the German Embassy with wilful vio- 
lation of our neutrality laws. We have read that a great German- 
spy system has the country in its coils, that ‘‘German money 
has been used among our people in a way inconsistent with 
international friendship.”” Hence it is to a not-unprepared 
public that the New York World presents the letters which 
have fallen into its hands, and which in its opinion prove that 
“the German propaganda in the United States has become a 
political conspiracy against the Government and people of the 
United States.’’ This.correspondence can not even be sum- 
marized here. But according to the World story, such names as 
those of the German Imperial Chancellor and the German 
Ambassador at Washington are involved; enormous sums of 
money are being spent—one guess is $2,000,000 a week; and the 
objects include the buying and erection of arms-factories, the 
fomenting of strikes and other attempts to keep supplies from 
the Allies, the financing of the movement against the export of 
arms, and, in The World’s words, ‘‘a most elaborate scheme to 
control and influence the press of the United States, to establish 
newspapers and news-services, finance professional lecturers 
and moving-picture shows, and to enlist the support of American 
citizens and publish books for the sole purpose of fomenting 
internal discord among the American people to the advantage 
of the German Empire.” In particular, German control and 
firanzial support of The Fatherland (New York) is asserted. 

In St. Louis this seems mere “‘hysteria” to some newspapers; 
The Globe Democrat smiles at New York editors looking ‘‘ under 
the bed every night for German spies,’”’ and The Times asks if 
they imagined. ‘‘that this pro-German propaganda was financed 
‘by England.” In German circles, if we may believe the New 
Yorker Herold, the disclosures have aroused ‘‘only languid in- 
terest.”” It observes that no member of the German Embassy 
has been really compromised, and adds: 


“‘ All the important letters except one are merely typewritten, 
without signatures or any writing, and such letters can be made 
by the hundreds every day. They are not evidence.’ 

Outside of German circles, however, and particularly in the 
East, the attitude of the press is far from ‘anguid. True, 
several papers point out that the German agents have blundered, 
that in attempting to subsidize publicity they have-“‘tried to crawl 


in at the cellar door when the front door was wide open,” that their 
efforts have been of less service to Germany than to her enemies, 
But, says the Springfield Republican, soberly, “if the German 
Government, through its ambassador or agents, is 
insolent press campaigns on our own soil, in opposition to the 
policies of the United States Government, and fostering popular 
agitations to undermine the President of this country among his 
own people, there will be cause for resentment among all loyal 
and true Americans.” ‘Subsidized sedition,” the Albany 
Argus calls it. Berlin, says the New York Globe, “has ingullted 
the American people as much as if she had deliberately: fired at 
our flag.” Many other papers are equally concerned over the 
disclosures of a propaganda which the New York World edi- 
torially characterizes as follows: 


“Its sole purpose. is to destroy American neutrality, gaeri- 
fice American interests, and annihilate American rights for the 
advancement of German arms....... 

“These pro-German activities could be treated with reasonable 
indifference so long as it was believed that they were due to the 
excessive sympathies of overzealous American citizens of German 
birth or German blood. The President could afford to ignore 
them in the general interest of. freedom of speech. . . . But 
when it is shown that these activities are directed from Berlin 
by the official authority of the German Government itself, when 
it is shown that German money and German intrigue are soy- 
ing broadcast the seeds of treason throughout the United States, 
the Government at Washington can no longer afford to close 
its eyes.’”’ 


An immediate investigation by the President is the demand of 
the Boston Advertiser. If the German Embassy is implicated, 
it is comparatively easy to apply a remedy, hints the Washing- 
ton Star, and the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the Brooklyn 
Times openly ask for the recall of Ambassador Bernstorff. 

But whatever the blame attaching to the representatives of the 
Kaiser, says the New York Evening Sun, 

“By far the most shocking and alarming feature of the revela- 
tions is the part that Americans have been induced to play in the 


great Germanic conspiracy—not hyphenated citizens, not men 
naturally in sympathy with the Teutonic cause for racial reasons, 


-but men whose first and only thought should have been for the 


flag under which they were born. Their sin, of course, does not 
lie in the fact that they sided with Germany. Opinion is free 
asair. The evil thing is that they became allied with the German 
Government through its agents, that they aided and abetted 
a foreign propaganda in the development of an American political 
current for the advantage of a foreign Power. ...... 

“The good work was beginning to show. American public 
opinion was being molded and might presently be captured by 
the Kaiser’s agents. 


“‘Nothing could be more fortunate than the exposure of this 
system of corruption and distortion of American opinion, 
American sentiment, and American politics. ...... 

‘With the truth so plainly set forth and with the foul play of 
the opposition made plain as the noonday, there is no excuse 
henceforth for any division among our people in the front we 
present to Germany in the present controversy.” 

In another editorial the New York Evening Sun admits that 
the German activity in the munitions-market as disclosed by 
The World was perfectly legal and natural, but it views “with 
repulsion the double-faced treachery of the crusade engineered 
by German agents (hiding behind American dupes) for the ex- 
citement of public opinion demanding an embargo against 
England and France, while Germany herself was planning 
enormous exports of war-material through secret agencies.” 

In a press statement Mr. George Sylvester Viereck denics any 
German control of his paper, The Fatherland. Mr. Albert, the 
chief German financial agent, in a similar statement, backs up 
Mr. Viereck, protests against the use of letters received by him 
from irresponsible persons making various suggestions which 
were never carried out, sets forth the legality of the munitions- 
campaign, denies the strike-stories, and as for the publicity 
campaign he fails “to see anything reprehensible in the desire of 
Germany to get its case before the people whose friendship it has 
had in the past and whose good opinion it is anxious to retail.” 
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MADE IN AMERICA. 


“And this comes from humane and neutral America!” 
—From the Berlin Lustige Bidtter. 


LEAVING THE DOOR OPEN. 


Hans—‘‘Call off that dog; my Franz wants a drink.” 
JONATHAN—‘‘ "Taint MY dog. The water's fer all 
of ‘em (as can get it).”’ 
—MackKinney in the Cape Town (South Africa) Cape Times. 


OPPOSING. FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR TRADE IN ARMS. 


The opinion of our pro-German editors is that the note must 


» revela- 


JUSTIFYING MUNITION-EXPORTS 


MERICAN “HYPOCRISY” in praying for peace one 
A day and shipping arms and ammunition to the Allies 
during the rest of the week, cable dispatches tell us 
repeatedly, is the chief cause of popular hostility to the United 
States in Germany and Austria. Here at home also this war- 
traffic has roused ill feeling, not only among persons frankly 


be a source of satisfaction to England. Also, as one authority 
remarks, it is as much an answer to home protests against 
munition-traffic as to Austria. In the latter country’s note 
to the State Department as quoted in part by the press, we 
read that— 


“The export of war-material from the United States as a 




































y in the 1 . SP proceeding of the present war is not in consonance with the 
ot men peo-German, but reg hs mot soso baer Th a ae definition of neutrality. The American Government, therefore, 
reasons, on the ground of “international — ity. © question even i, yndoubtedly entitled to prohibit the export of war-material. 
for the looms as an issue of the next session of Congress, press reports ‘Regarding the possible objections that American industry 
loes Pa indicate. Meanwhile not a few editorial observers consider it is willing to supply Austria-Hungary and Germany, which, 
oe finally disposed of from this Government’s standpoint in the however, is impossible owing to the war-situation, it may be 
erman State D tment’ EE SS Ca RE a pointed out that the American, Government is in a position to 
abetted ee 5 tied ” ‘A _ overn- redress this state of things. It would be quite sufficient to 


political ment’s protest that ‘‘a neutral Government can not be allowed 
to trade in contraband unhindered, if the trade take the form 
and dimensions whereby the neutrality of the country will be 
endangered.” This peril we incur, Austria-Hungary contends, 
by exporting war-material in the present war. But in ‘‘one of 
the most pointed documents yet written by the Administration 
as regards the European War,’’ observes the New York Journal 
of Commerce, Austria-Hungary is informed, in the words of 
Secretary Lansing’s note, that— 

“Manifestly the idea of strict neutrality now advanced by 
the Imperial and Royal Government would involve a neutral 
nation in a mass of perplexities which would obscure the whole 


advise the enemies of Austria-Hungary and Germany that the 
supply of foodstuffs and war-material would be suspended if 
legitimate trade in these articles between Americans and neutral 
countries was not permitted.” 


. public 
ured by 

Turning again to the judgment of the United States Govern- 
ment on the idea of ‘‘strict neutrality’’ which is quoted above, 
we find Secretary Lansing saying that— 


of this 
»pinion, 


play of 
excuse 
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“In this connection it is pertinent to direct the attention of 
the Imperial and Royal Government to the fact that Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, particularly the latter, have during the 
years preceding the present European War produced a great 


its that surplus of arms and ammunition, which they sold throughout 


sed by field of international obligation, produce economic confusion, the world, and especially to belligerents. Never during thav 
3 “with and deprive all commerce and industry of legitimate fields of period did either of them suggest or apply the principle now 
ineered enterprise, already heavily burdened by the unavoidable re- advocated by the Imperial and Royal Government. 

the strictions of war.”’ ‘‘During the Boer War between Great Britain and the South- 


African Republics the patrol of the coast of neighboring neutral 
colonies by British naval vessels prevented arms and ammuni- 
tion reaching the Transvaal or the Orange Free State. The 
allied Republics were in a situation almost identical in that 
respect with that in which Austria-Hungary and Germany find 
themselves at the present time. Yet in spite of the commercial 
isolation of one belligerent, Germany sold to Great Britain 
and the other belligerent hundreds of thousands of kilos of 
explosives, gunpowder, cartridges, shot, and weapons; and 
it is known that Austria-Hungary also sold similar munitions 
to the same purchaser, tho in small quantities.” 


Praise for the manner of the note and assent to its argument 
are the characteristics of editorial comment among onlookers 
who uphold the Government on this point even tho they deplore 
war. Representative of this view is the statement of the 
Baltimore News that the note is ‘‘a positive and conclusive 
assertion of the country’s policy’’ against ‘‘the partizan argu- 
ment for an embargo,” and that against ‘‘the non-partizan 
argument” it should be considered, as it is, ‘‘a proof that the 
right of neutrals freely to sell arms to belligerents is the best 
possible preventive against universal militarism, and that our 
insistence upon it, particularly, is the first essential to our 
freedom from the Continental spirit that makes such wars as the 
present one inevitable.” 
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Altho the quantities were small, the note proceeds, “‘the 
principle of neutrality involved was the same.’’ Moreover, if 
Austria-Hungary and her present ally had acted otherwise in 
these circumstances, we read, ‘the Imperial and Royal 
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AS AMENDED. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. 





WHY INTERNATIONAL 


Government might with greater consistency and greater force 
urge its present contention.” In further support of the right 
of neutral nations to sell arms and ammunition to belligerents, 
the note claims that: 


“The general adoption by the nations of the world of the 
theory that neutral Powers ought to prohibit the sale of arms 
and ammunition to belligerents would compel every nation 
to have in readiness at all times sufficient munitions of war to 
meet any emergency which might arise and to erect and maintain 
establishments for the manufacture of arms and’ ammunition 
sufficient to supply the needs of its military and naval forces 
throughout the progress of a war. Manifestly the application 
of this theory: would result in every nation becoming an armed 
camp, ready to resist aggression and tempted to employ force in 
asserting its rights.rather than appeal to reason and justice for 
the settlement of international disputes. 

“Perceiving, as it does, that the adoption of the principle 
that it is the duty of a neutral to prohibit the sale of arms and 
ammunition to a belligerent during the progress of a war would 
inevitably give the advantage to the belligerent which had 
encouraged the manufacture of munitions in time of peace and 
which had laid in the vast stores of arms and ammunition in 
anticipation of war, the Government of the United States is 
convinced that the adoption of the theory would force militarism 
on the world and work against that universal peace which is the 
desire and purpose of all nations which exalt justice and right- 
eousness in their relations with one another. 

“The Government of the United States in the foregoing 
discussion of the practical reason why it has advocated and 
practised trade in munitions of war wishes to be understood 
as speaking with no thought of expressing or implying any 
judgment with regard to the circumstances of the present war, 
but as merely putting very frankly the argument in this matter 
which has: been conclusive in determining the policy of the 
United States. ...... 

‘The principles of international law, the practise of nations, the 
national safety of the United States and other nations without 
great military and naval establishments, the prevention of 
increased armies and navies, the adoption of peaceful methods 
for the adjustment of international differences, and finally, 
neutrality itself, are opposed to the prohibition by a neutral 
nation of the exportation of ‘arms, ammunition, or other muni- 
tions of war to belligerent Powers during the progress of 
the war.” 


‘““This very able note,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
“leaves no single loophole for the further agitation for an 
embargo on the munitions of,war’’; and we hear from the New 
York Globe that it ‘puts an end to the insincere nonsense on 
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LAWYERS GROW GRAY. 
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AN OVERGROWN GUEST. 
—King in the Chicago Tribune. 






this subject which, both in Austria and America, emanates 
from Berlin.”” Warm in admiration of this utterance of the 
Government as it is, the Pittsburg Dispatch observes neverthe 
less that ‘‘the fact that Germany has conceded the legality 
of our sales of munitions really made the Austrian incident 
of merely academic interest.” According to the New York 
Press, which considers the matter one of acute interest, the note 
is “‘aimed at Congress quite as much as at the Foreign Offices 
of Berlin and Vienna, and will serve the double purpose of 
silencing our foreign critics and discouraging home agitators” 
Among other journals that side with the Government on the 
question of munition-exports may be mentioned the New York 
Evening Post, the New York Tribune, the Brooklyn E.2gie, the 
New Haven Journal-Courier, the Hartford Courant. the Boston 
Transcript, the Springfield Republican, the Baltimore American, 
Pittsburg Dispatch, the Buffalo Enquirer, the Buffalo Express, 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, the Syracuse Herald, the Indianapolis 
News, ‘San Francisco Chronicle, and the Chicago Tribune. 
What journals that reprehend American exports of war-muni- 
tions think, may be divined from the view of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung, which takes the line that, altho it will give great 
satisfaction in London, the Austrian note was really prepared 
for home consumption, and says: 


“The completeness of detail with which this note has been 
embellished gives rise to the supposition that it is really 
intended as an answer to those numerous petitions constantly 
arriving in Washington in protest against the prodigious 
expansion of munition-exporting, and that the Administra- 
tion simply: will not see the danger that this newly estab- 
lished trade in war-materials threatens to bring upon their 
own country.” 


The opposition on moral grounds to the export of munitions 
is strongly exprest by Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked, of San Fran- 
cisco, joint author with Walter Rauschenbusch of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Private Profit and the Nation’s Honor.” In excerpts 
from it quoted by the press we read the following: 


“Our trade in arms is bad b.cause it is inhuman; it is also 
bad because it is so plainly and tremendously one-sided that our 
whole neutrality is tilted to a dangerous angle and needs the 
prop of labored arguments. ‘However our theories may Tut, 
the fact is that we are to-day part of the military and economic 
system of Great Britain and her allies.” 
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““WAL, NOBODY'LL THINK WE'RE DOING THIS FOR PLEASURE!”’ 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





LENDING A HAND. 
** Which’ll you take?” 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 


THE WAY OF THE PAN-AMERICAN PEACEMAKER. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN NOTE TO MEXICO 


Te LEAST TO BE SAID of the Pan-American appeal 
to the leaders and people of distraught Mexico to “get 
together’? and have peace, observes the Indianapolis 
News, is that it ‘‘can do no harm,” and ‘‘there is a chance it 
may do much good.” But adverse critics take no such tolerant 
view of the document signed by Secretary Lansing, the Am- 
bassadors of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile,‘and the Ministers of 
Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala. This ‘‘innocuous appeal,” 
remarks the New York Tribune, should be permitted to reach 
its destination ‘‘with the best wishes of a patient nation . 

but to ask the American people to entertain any serious hope 
of the success of its mission would be to insult their intelli- 
genee.” It is generally agreed that the note is ‘perfectly 
amiable in tone,” and there is not a little comment on the fact 
that in phraseology it is distinctly Latin-American. This is 
fortunate perhaps, remarks the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘ because it 
provides the only internal evidence ,we have aside from the 
signatures of cooperative work in the production of the docu- 
ment.” The remark is prompted by this journal’s impression 
that the note has ‘‘ the old familiar ring to which we have become 
accustomed in the emanations from American administrative 
circles whenever the Mexican situation happens to be the 
subject of discussion.” The final paragraph does suggest some- 
thing of the peremptory after a stretch of “‘good advice and 
exhortation,” The Free Press admits, but considers it “ unfor- 
tunate” that ‘“‘no penalty clause is attached to the demand” 
it contains, should the demand be “ignored.” The passage 
referred to says that the signers of the note “expect a reply . . . 
Within a reasonable time, and consider that such a time would 
be ten days after the communication is delivered, subject to 
pProrogation for cause.”” According to a Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York World, General Villa has accepted the 
offer of the Pan-American conferees to aid in restoring govern- 
ment in Mexico, while it is hinted that Carranza’s response 
argues that the only way to achieve this object is to recognize 
the Carranza Government. 

The gist of the Pan-American note is to be found in the 
folloving paragraphs: 

“We, the undersigned, believe that if the men directing the 
“med movements in Mexico—whether political or military 
chiefs—should agree to meet, either if person or by delegates, 


far from the sound of cannon, and with no other inspiration save 
the thought of their afflicted land, there to exchange ideas and 


to determine the fate of the country—from such action would 
undoubtedly result the strong and unyielding agreement requisite 
to the creation of a provisional Government, which should adopt 
the first steps necessary to the constitutional reconstruction of 
the country and to issue the first and most essential of all of them, 
the immediate call to general elections. 

*‘An adequate place within the Mexican frontiers, which for 
the purpose might be neutralized, should serve as the seat of the 
conference, and in order to bring about a conference of this 
nature the undersigned, or any of them, will willingly, upon 
invitation, act as intermediaries to arrange the time, place, and 
other details of such conference, if this action can in any way 
aid the Mexican people.” 


In the view of the Springfiela Republican the appeal is ‘‘ infused 
with a palpably sincere sympathy, . . . and no critic possessing 
the least fairness could see in it the slightest wisk for anything 
but the welfare of Mexico.”’ Moreover, this journal adds, the 
appeal is ‘‘one of the most remarkable documents in Latin- 
American history, and it certainly has a significance in Latin- 
American relations with the United States not surpassed by any 
State paper since the first formal exposition of the Monroe 
Doctrine.”” While The Republican does not feel that it will 
command ‘‘the acquiescence of all the factions in Mexico,” it 
believes that through the note ‘‘progress may be made toward 
the pacification of the country,’”’ and it adds that— 

“It is to be assumed that the President has considered all 
possible contingencies, especially one arising from General 
Carranza’s refusal to heed the call. 

‘‘ How far the President can carry with him the Latin-American 
Governments in his future program‘is: not at present apparent, — 
yet in their participation.up to the present point one sees evidence 
of Latin America’s approval, in principle, of the spirit which 
has animated him in dealing with the Mexican problem.” 

Doubtless the note will be ‘‘a disappointment to the North- 
American fire-eater,” says the Rochester Herald, in remarking 
the ‘‘manifest”’ influence it shows of the A, B, C, and the B, U,G 
envoys. But that is the Latin-American way in commerce 
and in polities, and while it is a ‘‘time-waster . . . it is more apt 
to accomplish whatever purpose may be desired.” Then this 
journal calls attention to the fact that— 


“The difficulty which the Pan-American Conference. has to 
contend with now is that it will not be left alone to’ manage 
the affair. The interests concerned in involving this country ° 
and Mexico in war will meddle with suggestions as to-the drastic 
action which will follow’ ignoring‘ of these polite preliminaries. 
They will play upon the enmity of the factions, and the good 
intentions of the pacificators will probably come to naught.” 
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That the note is “‘a fine stroke of diplomacy” is the opinion 
of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, which adds that ‘‘it leaves the 
responsibility of rejecting such a friendly and human offer of 
Pan-Americans to cooperation toward a restoration of Mexico 
with the Mexicans themselves.’”’ We read then: 


“Tt is easily to be seen, however, that should the Mexicans 
take the responsibility of a rejection, and the accompanying 
one of prolonging destructive conditions, the responsibility for 

ss what might ultimately follow would also be theirs. We should 
have a much stronger hope of the success of the effort if all the 
men to whom it is addrest were of character and attributes 
qualifying them to do their duty in the crisis. 

“The situation remains critical. The note gives no assurance 




















































BACK TO BARBARISM, 
—Kirby in the New York World. 







of our own escape. . 
responsibility. 
of doing more.” 


. . We are now doing much to meet that 
Mexican cooperation can save us the necessity 









As the Washington Post sees the situation, the Mexican people 
now have an opportunity to save their country, and they can not 
fail to do so “‘if they themselves agree.” It adds that— 


“Probably it is the last opportunity they will ever have. 
Their failure, which would mean that Mexico is unable to save 
herself, would be the signal for outside nations to save her. 
The time-limit has been reached, and the end of revolution has 
been determined. The Mexican nation will not be permitted 
to perish from the earth.” 












In this connection it is of interest to cite the remark of the 
Washington Times on ‘‘the somewhat remarkable note” that 
the Argentine foreign office sent to Carranza allaying his fears of 
‘*forcible intervention.” We read then: 


“The A, B, C Powers would be glad to have the United 
States squarely committed to the doctrine that no condition of 
domestic disorder could justify its armed intervention in another 
American country. The Argentine note seems to be a bold 
effort to push this country into acquiescence in that doctrine. 
The Latin-Americans are skilled diplomats; they are not repre- 
sented abroad nor directed at home by amateurs in the world- 
game. And there is some reason for suspicion that the Argentine 
note to Carranza was part of a very clever program to extract our 
assent to a view that, at least, ought not to be accepted without 
some consideration.” 
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MOB-LAW IN GEORGIA 


66 EORGIA has vindicated her Kultur, too,” scath- 
ingly observed the New York World, after the 


lynehing of Leo M. Frank on /August 17. And 
characteristic as this remark is of the comment of Northern 
papers, it is hardly less so of the Southern press, where editorial 
judgment, as the Providence Journal notes, was ‘prompt, 
decisive, and condemnatory,” and “‘strengthened by the exprest 
views of many representative Southern citizens.” The Governor 
of the State has declared himself ‘‘shocked and aggrieved,” 
and affirms that he will use his every power to see to it that the 
members of the mob receive fitting punishment for their crime,” 
Ex-Governor Slaton, who commuted Frank’s death-sentence to 
life-imprisonment, at the expense of his own popularity, calls the 
lynching ‘‘a consummate outrage,” every man engaged jn 
which should be hanged. Except for a paper in Marietta, the 
scene of the hanging, and Thomas E. Watson’s papers, whic) 
defend the deed, and two Macon papers which do not defend it, 
but which doubt if the perpetrators will ever be brought to 
justice, the Georgia press seem to be a unit in demanding 
investigation and punishment. Words could hardly be stronger 
than these used by the Atlanix Constitution in the course of an 
editorial entitled ‘‘Georgia’s Shame”’: 

“The sovereignty of the State of Georgia has been assaulted 
and desecrated. No word in the language is too strong to apply 
to the deliberate and carefully conspired deed of the mob... . . 

“It is Georgia, Georgia law, and justice, that were hanged 
upon that Cobb County tree 

“‘Georgia owes it to herself and to her future to go to the 


bottom of this tragedy and not to rest until she erases that stain, 
in so far as it is possible for official effort to wipe it out.” 


2.0 se «@ 


No less earnest are papers like The Georgian and Journal in 
Atlanta, the Brunswick News, the Augusta Chronicle, and the 
Savannah Press. Representative of much Southern press opinion 
outside of Georgia is the Richmond Times-Dispatch, which says: 

‘‘Regardless of the guilt or innocence of the man so cruelly 
and so foully slain by a pack of wolves of the night, his lynching 
constitutes the most vicious blow that has been struck at or- 


ganized government in a century, and the South, in particular, 
must suffer its effect.” 


Yet, despite this editorial condemnation and the frequent as- 
sertion that the best citizenship of Georgia can not be held re- 
sponsible, we find the lynching defended, or at least partially 
justified, by both newspapers and citizens of repute. It will be 
remembered that Leo M. Frank, a Jew, was convicted and 
sentenced to death for the murder of Mary Phagan, a girl em- 
ployed in his Atlanta factory. Despite an active campaign in 
his behalf, and a very wide-spread belief in his innocence, his 
conviction was upheld by every higher Court, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States. After Governor Slaton, 
in the last days of his term of office, had commuted Frank's 
sentence to life-imprisonment, Frank was attacked by a fellow 
convict. He was just recovering from his injuries when he was 
taken from the Milledgeville prison (with what seems suspicious 
ease to the Savannah Press), and hanged in the home town of 
Mary Phagan. Georgia people, Mayor Woodward, of Atlanta, is 
reported as saying, deplore the deed, but—‘‘ when it comes to 
woman’s honor there is no limit we shall not go to avenge and 
to protect it.”” Thomas E. Watson, who has been conducting 
a press campaign against Frank, and whom some hold morally 
responsible for the lynching, says that after the commutation 
of the’ death-penalty ‘‘the people rose and carried into effect 
the legal sentence.” And in the Marietta Journal there ap- 
peared, the day after the lynching in its own town, a similar 
defense of the deed— 


“The people demanded that the verdict of the court be carried 
out, and saw to it that it was. We insist they were, and are, 
law-abiding citizens of Georgia.” 
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JOY-RIDING. 
—Rehse in the New York World. 





‘WHAT'S THE USE?” 
—Greene in the New York Evening Telegram. 


HAIR-RAISING EXPLOITS IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


DOUBLE RAILWAY DISAPPOINTMENT 


HE REDUCTION OF FREIGHT-RATES on anthra- 
ik was particularly unwelcome to the railroad world, 

as the New York Evening Post is by no means alone in 
pointing out, because it came the day after the disappoint- 
ingly small increase in commodity-rates granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the Western roads. Each 
decision, we are told, ‘‘aggravates the other.” But the Western 
railroads have received more press sympathy than the coal- 
carriers of the East, partly because of the profitable and un- 
popular connection between the latter and the coal-mining 
companies, and partly because of the dim hope that coal may 
now cost less to the consumer. When ‘‘asked by the Western 
roads for what they claimed to be their needed daily bread,” 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did not, indeed, ‘‘ hand 
back merely a stony negative,’ the Boston News Bureau remarks; 
“instead, it followed the foreign expedient by devising a sort 
of war-bread decision—with much of the desirable element 
omitted.” These roads, operating in the territory between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains (including 
Illinois and Wisconsin), had asked permission to advance certain 
specific rates. This was denied in the case of the most im- 
portant items, and instead of the $7,604,247 increase in annual 
revenue, the roads will obtain only about $1,600,000. The 
majority of the Commission apparently laid considerable stress 
on “the possibility that particular carriers, by reason of financial 
mismanagement reflected in their operating methods, have been 
uneconomical and wasteful in expenditure, and have thus 
unnecessarily increased their operating ratios.” But Com- 
missioner Daniels, who, with Commissioner Harlan, would have 
granted all the increases asked, noting that the decision of the 
majority was partly rooted in the belief that much railroad 
trouble was due to mismanagement, suggested ‘‘that the ap- 
propriate remedy is the prosecution and punishment of the 
individual offenders, not the continued withholding of adequate 
rates to the carriers as a whole.” 

The point made by Commissioner Daniels is as pleasing to 
such dailies as the St. Louis Globe Democrat, New York Journal 
of Commerce, and Wall Street Journal as the majority finding is 
palatable. It is palpably unjust, declares the New York 
Commercial, ‘‘to withhold rightful dues from all Western rail- 
toads because three or four of them have been mismanaged. 


The evidence submitted in support of higher rates bore only on 
the costs of operation and maintenance, which have been in- 
creased by higher wages and prices of supplies.” , Freight-rates, 
continues The Commercial, ‘‘should not be regulated by sentiment 
or a burning desire to punish somebody for an offense that has 
no bearing on the matter. The sole test is whether the rates are 
reasonable and just.” While ‘prediction is as dangerous as 
tight-rope walking,” the Chicago Tribune thinks “‘it takes no 
stretch of the imagination to see Commissioners Daniels and 
Harlan accepted in the future.” 

On the other hand, Financial America, without doubting the 
squndness of Mr. Daniels’s reasoning, remarks that ‘‘what is 
most needed to restore confidence is to show the people that an 
earnest effort is being made to operate our carriers on a truly 
economic basis and to turn a sufficient amount of the earnings 
back into the property to squeeze the water out.”’ Increasing 
rates alone, it says, ‘“‘unfortunately will not stem the tide”’ of 
the feeling of distrust in railroad investments, for it is only 
within the last year, we are told, ‘‘that the practise of serious 
economy has shown itself in railroad circles.”” So in the recent 
decision the Interstate Commerce Commission virtually tells 
the railroads ‘‘to come into the court with clean hands, if they 
expect to increase their rates for serving the public.” 

While ‘‘the apparent consequence of what appears to be a 
finding almost wholly in favor of the grain-growers and the 
cattle-raisers, and incidentally perhaps the packers, is a trifling 
accretion of revenue to the forty-one roads,’’ the Boston News 
Bureau presents “‘sundry reasons why even the small favor 
granted should be relatively acceptable”: 

‘*Primarily there is the matter of principle or precedent. It is 
a victory now established in the West as it has been in the East, 
to have recorded a decree that at times—however exacting the 
burden of proof—rates may go up as well as go down. This 
settlement as to principle is worth many times the financial 
meaning of items either granted or denied 

‘‘And there is the vigor of the dissent uttered by the two 


“Then, in the background, there waits the passenger-rate 
plea of the Western roads. . .. Perhaps the real rate-relief 
for the Western roads lies in this direction.” 

And the New York World reminds the Western railroads that 
neither did the Eastern roads get all they desired. ‘‘Perhaps the 
Western roads receive the more gingerly treatment, but in the 
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midst of great crops and a prosperity which must soon equal their 
capacity to care for, their need of more favorable treatment may 
not easily be shown.” ‘Even tho the Western roads didn’t 
get all they asked,”’ the Chicago Herald similarly observes, 
‘“‘they may find consolation in the hauling of those record crops.” 

So in the case of the anthracite roads in the East, it is be- 
lieved by many newspaper-writers that their losses will not be 
so great as would appear from estimates made by railroad 
officials. The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered a 
decrease in the existing rates for carrying anthracite to tide- 
water and certain interior points. Most of the reductions are 
small, from 10 to 15 cents a ton, tho one cut is as much as 75 
cents a ton. Railroad men estimate the total loss of revenue at 
something’ over $8,000,000, but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is said to put the actual net loss at about $1,600,000, 
because, as one Washington correspondent puts it, ‘‘any loss the 
roads might feel from reduced tariffs will be offset by the in- 
creased earnings of the coal-companies they control.’”’ This 
connection with the coal-companies is scored in the Commission’s 
decision. The Commission charges that the carriers used their 
past freedom in rate-making not to establish reasonable rates, 
‘‘but with the intent to establish rates on this commodity that 
were high enough to remove the production of the independent 
operators from the field of competition with the coal mined 
by the railroad interests.” The Commission ‘‘can not overlook 
the fact,’’ in considering these rates, ‘‘ that some force has brought 
the production and sale of most of the tonnage of this commodity 
under their control,’ and concludes: 


“The conduct of these carriers, extending over a long period 
of years, in granting to their allied coal-companies concessions 
from and offsets against their established tariff-rates, presents 
very strong evidence that the rates on anthracite coal, which 
these carriers established, are excessive.” 


The justice of this decision is apparent enough to the New 
York World, Tribune, Evening Post, and Wall Street Journal, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Springfield Republican, Albany Journal, and 
Philadelphia Record, which agree that the rates on anthracite 
have been too high. And the New York Globe explains how 
consumers of anthracite have been discriminated against: 

‘* Anthracite-rates per ton-mile are three times higher than the 


rates on bituminous coal. The average ton-mile rate for all 
commodities is 80. Anthracite-rates have been approximately 





100, or 20 per cent. higher than the rate for all commodities, 
This in spite of the fact that anthracite traffic originating in g 
small area was loaded with great economy and reached the tide. 
water largely through gravity. The principles usually governing 
rate-making have been arbitrarily ignored....... 

“Tf any article.in the whole list should be favored it is Coal 
The anthracite railroads have pursued a policy precisely con. 
trary, and: it was high time to have it reversed.” 


On the other hand, the New York Times finds much of the 
Commission’s reasoning irrelevant, and the New York Com- 
mercial observes, that if the railroads’ stock-ownership in the Coal- 
companies ‘‘violates the law it should be abolished. Lowering 
rates as a punishment is illogical, because the blow falls on the 
just as well as the unjust.” And the Eastern coal-carriery 
position is well stated by the head of the road which is hardest 
hit by the decision, President Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company. He says: 


“It seems probable that the opinion will affect not only the 
receipts of the anthracite-carriers who were parties to the pro- 
ceeding, but will also affect the receipts of all roads handli 
anthracite coal, and, if so, it will affect practically all roads in 
trunk-line territory. 

“It is possible that the total loss. of revenue will be greater 
than the aggregate increase granted to all the carriers in the 
Eastern rate-case. The newspapers have been inclined to feel 
that the railroads were receiving great benefits at the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is quite evident 
that their disposition is to ‘give it in drops and take in 
bucketfuls.’”’ 


The question in the minds of most readers is, however, ‘ Will 
coal be cheaper?” To which the New York Tribune, American, 
and World feel compelled to reply discouragingly, ‘‘ Probably 
not.”” For, as The World puts it, 

‘‘The few cents a ton more for freight than the shipper has 
been paying the railroads may yet be absorbed somewhere 
between the mine-operator and the retail dealer. But by right 
it belongs to the consumer, and he should get the full advantage 
of it. Nothing is more certain than that if the railroad-rates 
had been raised instead of lowered he would have seen the 
difference in his coal-bills.”’ 


The chief beneficiaries of the decision will be the independent 
operators, thinks The Tribune, but the Indianapolis News hears 
rumors of lower sale-prices, and observes that ‘‘ where reductions 
are as large as 80 cents a ton the consumer should share in the 
benefits.” 





PRESIDENT WILSON has received the answer to his note to Germany in 
“* Arabic.’’—Boise Idaho Statesman. 

LETTER-CARRIERS Won Over by Women.—Head-line. 
sure of the mail vote.—New York Evening Sun. 


THE war-game in the Western theater continues to be of the no-hit, 
no-run variety.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

THE Eastland is in an upright position again, which is more than can 
be said of the ill-fated boat’s owners.—Chicago Herald. 

APPARENTLY the German trenches on the Western front are now able 
to defend themselves without human aid.— Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Every rose has its thorn. Henry Ford, with all his wealth, still feels 
impelled to ride in a car of his own make.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


THE peace-at-any-price movement is making alarming headway. Only 
two men were killed and one wounded in the Kentucky primary.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 


CARRANZA’'S warning amounts to this, that he will not permit his country 
to be disturbed. ‘‘Do not feed or annoy the Mexicans,"’ as it were.— 
New York Evening Sun. 


SEPTEMBER 2 is to be Taft day at the San Francisco Fair. It would be 
a graceful little attention for the management to admit all Utah and 
Vermont voters free.—Philadelphia North American. 


BEFORE finally making up his mind to stand in the way of pacification, 
Carranza ought to note the fact that residence in Europe is growing more 
and more disagreeable and expensive.—Chicago Herald. 

IT may be true that it was Noah instead of Adam who ate of the for- 
bidden fruit, but Adam’s vindication comes rather too late to be of any 


assistance to him in living down his  reputation.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Now they aré 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 








CHINA wants to buy submarines here on credit. 
speak.—Columbia State. 

PENROSE must sympathize with Judge Lindsey. 
betrayed a trust.—Columbia Siate. 

GERMANY is boasting that she has no Siberia. 
Africa, either.— Philadelphia North American. 

Our idea of neutrality is a man walking to avoid showing partiality 
to a jitney or street-car.—Nashville Tennessean. 

Tu» first woman jitney-driver has appeared in Washington. 
long they'll carry Congress.—New York Evening Sun. 

Wuat a relief it must be for those “tired business men’’ at Plattsburg 
to escape from Broadway musical shows for a whole month.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

THIS country probably will never be wholly on a basis of preparedness 


until Captain Hobson and the Colonel get together in the same party.— 
Boston Transcript. 


I. O. U.-boats, so to 
He, too, has never 


She hasn’t any Southwest 


Before 


THE prudent man will not postpone laying in his winter's supply of 
anthracite through hope that the prices will tumble much after that rate- 
decision:—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

PRESIDENT WILSON as schoolmaster-in-chief is in a familiar if not in a 
congenial réle in signing the order of dismissal of the midshipmen who 
cheated in their examinations.—Springfield Republican. 

GERMAN hints that Spain might have Gibraltar as a reward for entering 
the war on the Kaiser’s side lend new aptness to the old proverb about 
the indispensable priority of hare-catching—New York Evening Sun. 

THE “regulations” now being issued for the enforcement of the Sea- 
men’s Law will probably finish up that part of the American merchant 
marine which the original law overlooked.— Wall Street Joursal. 
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HOW FRANCE ESTIMATES ENGLAND 


the Berliner V'ageblatt on the value of British aid to 
France have roused some of the most influential papers 
in Paris to a passionate defense of their neighbor and ally. 
Major Moraht thinks that when the big fight comes in the’ 


Te CYNICAL VIEWS exprest by Major Moraht in 


West the British Army will arrive 


the equipment of our Army with a rapidity which was not 
among the least of the surprizes of the German Staff, we owe 
it to the fleets which rendered us masters of the seas. 

‘‘Under present conditions the mastery of the sea is not only 
an advantage, but a necessity. The greater part of our coal- 
producing districts being in the hands of the enemy, the loss 
of this mastery would not only 





too late to be of much service, 
and he contends that the English 
have allowed the French to bear 
all the brunt of the war up to the 
present. He goes on to say: 


“Obviously the English War 
Office will excuse itself to the 
French Government by pleading 
the greater danger incurred in 
the transport by sea of the large 
‘new army’ necessary for the 
offensive in the West. As a 
matter of fact, this pretext for 
putting off action is not at all un- 
welcome to economical England. 
... It seems as if England, from 
the moment it pledged itself to 
the protection of Belgium, till 
the very end, when France is 
incapable of further resistance, 
will always come on the scene 
too late, or not at all. Altho, 
of course, it always intended to 
be punctual.” ; 


Mr. Stephen Pichon, former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
writing in the Paris Petit Journal, 
thinks that the debt that France 
owes. to the British fleet can 
never be repaid: 


“We know what we owe to 





reduce Great Britain to a state of 
famine and force her to capitu- 
late, but France and her*new ally, 
Italy, would be unable to con- 
tinue to supply their factories 
with coal and to assure their 
military transports. They, too, 
would soon be at the mercy of 
their adversaries. 

‘*Mastery of the sea is a vital 
condition of success for the Allies. 
In the Mediterranean it is assured 
by the Franco-Italian fleets, and 
in the channels by our flotillas. 
But the critical point is the North 
Sea. We can not know what 
measures have been taken by the 
British Admiralty to combat the 
perpetual menace. The mobiliza- 
tion of the huge [British] fleet 
naturally necessitates a very 
great industrial effort. The Brit- 
ish ships do not, like the German, 
remain safely at anchor in the 
ports. A large number of them 
are continually on duty, and this 
results, especially for the lighter 
craft, in continual repairs 

“The Times and the whole 
press pay unanimous tribute to 
the enormous French effort. 
Great Britain desires her effort 
to be in no way inferior. The 
Empire shows admirable unity in 
its determination to participate 
fully, with all the living resources 








Great Britain, to Russia, to 
Belgium, Italy, Servia, and Japan. 
We know that if in the first weeks 
of the campaign the army of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas by 
its invasion of East Prussia made it possible for us to check 
the German advance, the British fleet at once put a stop to any 
attempts on our coasts and that it forced the ships, of which 
William II. was so proud, to shut themselves up in Kiel Harbor, 
that it destroyed them wherever it could find them on the high 
seas, that it gave us the freedom of the ocean for our supplies, 
and that of the channel for the transport of a million men, and 
we have felt in the bloody combats in the North and in Flanders 
the valor and intrepidity of the troops improvised by a military 
effort which is perhaps the greatest known in history.” 


a bit!” 


The Paris Temps holds similar views, and, in commenting on 
a eulogy of France appearing in the London Times, says: 


“A great English journal lately wrote that the British public 
must not, by the heroic deeds of the British Army, be led to 
forget the preponderant part played by the French on land. 
This frankness must be mutual. If the support of our British 
allies on land is still limited, it must not be forgotten that at 
sea—on all the seas—it is they who have by far the heaviest 
task to fulfil. 

“From the very first day of the war the British fleet gained 
such absolute control of the ocean roads and so evident a naval 
Superiority that the public has come to take this state of things 
for granted. We must not lose sight of the advantage we gain 

this uncontested supremacy. This can not be repeated too 
often; if at the beginning of the war we were able to complete 


GERMANY GIVES THE ALLIES A HINT. 
Russ1a—" The fellow is getting too heavy for me; you carry him 


of the country, in the French and 
Belgian offensive. 

“The United Kingdom has 
played a capital part in all strug- 
gles for the independence and 
liberty of nations. In this war, on which depends the fate of 
the world, its sacrifices will remain worthy of the aims pursued 
in common by ail the Allies.” 


Writing in the Paris Guerre Sociale, Mr. Gustave Hervé, 
warns his fellow citizens not to place too much reliance on the 


efforts of their allies, and urges the authorities to take the Germans 
as their models in war: 


—© Lustige Bldtter (Berlin). 


**To-day it seems as if the decisive blows are to be dealt at 
our front, and as if the French Army, which checked the advance 
of the Germans last August, will now be called up to endeavor— 
supported by the English and Belgian armies—to break the 
German strength. 

‘“We have counted a little too much on the others. We must 
count on ourselves. As long as we could believe in a Russian 
victory the word for us was ‘to hold out.’ Now it must be 
‘to dare.’ 

“The German offensive teaches us how we must proceed in 
order to be able to dare something. First of all, it is necessary 
to collect a large amount of light and heavy artillery, with 
ample ammunition, at one spot. Then we must learn to use 
barbed wire as intelligently as do the Germans. It is said 
that in Poland the Germans in some places set up barbed defenses 
from three to four miles in width which could be held by a very 
few men, so that all the other troops could be used elsewhere. 

‘‘We must also use machine guns with the same skill as the 
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‘ 
Germans. All the letters from the front confirm the fact that 
these are the most feared weapons, more feared than the heavy 
artillery or the asphyxiating gases. Besides this, we should 
not use such complicated and heavy machine guns, which are 
not easy to repair, but light and simple ones, such as those of 
the Germans. 

“It is undoubtedly a little humiliating for our national pride 
thus to be taken in tow by the Germans. But one must take 
one’s models where they are to be found. 

‘The morale of our troops is as good as can be desired after 
ten months of perseverance. But it would be too severe a test 
for our troops to be drenched by the rain next fall in the same 
trenches they were in last year.” 





SWEDEN IS RESTLESS 
Ca DIPLOMACY MAY TRIUMPH in Sweden, 


where, we learn from English and Russian sources, 
there is considerable restlessness. A desire has recently 
manifested itself, says the Moscow Russkoye Slovo, to pay off old 
scores against Russia, and the Moscow organ points out that 
Sweden has been consistently pro-German since the beginning 
of the war, notwithstanding the losses that Swedish commerce 
has suffered through the sinking of Swedish merchantmen by 
German submarines. The London Morning Post says: 
‘“Emboldened by recent German successes, the latent hos- 
tility of Sweden, which has never forgiven the loss of Finland, 
has become strongly developed. Considerable preparations for 


warlike contingencies have been made in north Sweden, and the 
Swedish Army is fully mobilized. 


‘Tf Sweden persists in her unfriendly attitude toward Russia, 
she may rapidly drift into a war which would inevitably be a 
great obstacle to her future progress.” 

A long dispatch from its Stockholm correspondent is published 
in the London Times, where it is indicated that public opinion 
in Sweden is influenced rather by a fear of Russia than by any 
love of Germany: 


“There are many degrees of this opinion, varying from the 
emphatic pro-Germanism of the army officers and professional 
student classes to the socialistic masses, who, while not pro- 
German, do not wish Germany to be crusht. 


RUSSIA'S DEMISE. 


ENGLAND (to Italy)—‘‘ You've come just in time for the funeral, 
little one.” —© Simplicissimus (Munich). 


“The Swedes as a whole welcome the setback to Russia, but 
are less confident than they were a short while ago that Germany 
ultimately will be the victor. 

“The general conviction is that neutrality for Sweden is the 
wisest course.”’ 


The London Socialist organ, Justice, thinks the recent addi 
tions to the Swedish Army very significant, and points out the 
fact that troops are concentrated in unwonted numbers on 
the Russo-Swedish frontier. Referring to the Army increases, 
Justice says: 


“The Swedish Army is now larger and more efficient than it 
has ever been in the country’s history. Since the outbreak of 
the war the Army has-almost doubled, and now numbers oyer 
540,000 trained men, of whom 360,000 are of the first line and 
180,000 Landsturm. New training-schools, established since the 
war began, have added nearly 6,000 non-commissioned officers 
to the Army in a few months, while fifty new important officers’ 
posts have been created.” 


On the Russian side the papers strongly protest the friendli- 
ness felt for Sweden by its Slav neighbor, and assurances of the 
absence of any sinister design on Russia’s part are frequently 
given. The Petrograd Novoye Vremya thus concludes a lengthy 
examination of Russo-Swedish relations: 


‘‘Russia never desired that Sweden should depart from her 
strict neutrality. All she wished was that Sweden should, for 
the sake of the past and the future of Russo-Swedish relations, 
preserve strict impartiality. She did not invite Sweden to 
launch out against Germany, even when the German submarines 
grossly insulted Sweden by sinking Swedish ships. The same 
attitude toward Sweden was shown throughout the war by our 
Allies. The Swedes have not appreciated this fair and just 
attitude until quite recently. As the Dagens Nyheter justly 
remarks now, there were two sets of scales in Sweden, one for 
the Allies and quite another for Germany. 

“The battle of Gothland has rendered Sweden a good service 
by enabling her to reconsider her attitude to the belligerents, 
not in the foggy atmosphere created by German agents, but in 
clear daylight. This was sufficient to show the pro-German 
elements in Sweden in their true light.’’ 


Similar views find expression in the Petrograd Ryetch: 


‘‘The differences regarding such questions as the shipping of 
goods through Sweden into Russia and the export of food-supplies 














BY WAY OF A CHANGE. 


Unctzs SAmM—‘ Guess I’m about through with letter-writing.” 
—Punch (London). 


PERHAPS THE WISH IS FATHER TO THE THOUGHT. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH—‘' William! O, Will-i-am!”’ 


—Heraldo de Madrid. 





FRANCIS JOSEPH—‘‘ Hold me tight; I’m falling!" 
—La Tribuna (Madrid). 


SPANISH IDEAS OF AUSTRIA’S MILITARY POSITION. 


from Russia to Sweden will, of course, be settled very soon, and 
at any rate these questions are not so serious that they could 
be the cause of or reason for a conflict. 
gressive plans of Russia, who is represented as striving for an 
outlet to the ocean through Sweden, altho supported by a portion 
of the Swedish Germanophil press, is not taken seriously by any 
rational Swedish statesman. . 
point of view of the interests of both countries a conflict would 
be devoid of any sense. Those rumors are fed more by German 


The fear of the ag- 


. They know well that from the 


inspirations tham. by real causes.” 


Speaking at the opening session of the reassembled Duma 
Mr. Sazonoff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, exprest a hope that 
there would be no rupture with Sweden, and, according to the 
Novoye Vremya, said: 


“Recently there has been much talk of the state of mind of 
our neighbors in Sweden, and conclusions were drawn from the 
words of one of their statesmen. Our friendly relations with 
Sweden, our sincere desire to maintain with her the best neigh- 
borly relations, are too well known to need any confirmation from 
me. At the same time we are quite aware of the inevitable 
embarrassments caused to Swedish commerce through that 
country’s being situated in the midst of the belligerents. I content 
myself with placing on record the correctness with which the 
Swedish Government preserves its neutrality while safeguarding 
its national interests. The Anglo-Swedish negotiafions which 
are proceeding at Stockholm, while being confined to business- 
matters, have given proof of an undoubted desire on both sides 
to find a basis of agreement, and we sincerely hope that a 
successful conclusion will soon be reached.” 


Altho there are troubled relations between Great Britain 
and Sweden due to the British blockade of Germany, which hits 


Swedish commerce rather hard, yet there appears to be some 


friendliness between the two peoples. Thus, in protesting 
against the sinking of three Swedish merchantmen by German 
submarines, the Stockholm Aftontidningen wrote: 


“Great Britain has not yet wilfully or directly caused the 
death of a single Swede. England, reckoning with the pos- 
sibility that neutral shipping may benefit Germany, tries 
without murdering innocents to injure the enemy as much 
4% possible. The German methods are a continuation of the 
Mvasion of Belgium, which was resorted to in order that 

y might fly at the throat of France in the quickest 
Possible time.” 


FOOD-PRICES SOAR IN GERMANY 
) oe IS DEAR in Germany to-day, and, despite the 


efforts of the Government to keep prices down as far as 
possible, they seem to be continually soaring. This is 


causing no little uneasiness and discontent, especially among 


the poorer classes, and articles appear from time to time in 


journals of every political complexion urging the Government 


to take some steps to relieve the strain. We quote here extracts 
from three papers of widely different political opinions, all of 
which are agreed that something must be done to remedy what 
is to the poor an almost insupportable burden. The Berlin 
Vorwarts, the leading Social-Democratic organ in Prussia, boldly 
attacks the Government and disputes the official statement 
that on August 15 there would be 60,000 tons of grain on hand 
which would suffice till the new crop is available at the end 
of October. This, says the Vorwdrts, is ‘‘nonsensical,’’ because 
it works out at only two ounces of breadstuff per head: per 
day. It then proceeds: 


‘*Foreign sources of supply remain uncertain. At best, the 
territory occupied in the east can furnish some grain if the crops 
there prove so favorable that a surplus over the requirements 
of the local population will be available. The thing to do, 
therefore, is to. look the facts squarely in the face and to consider 
that in the worst possible eventuality—that the war should 
really last another full year—the feeding of the country may be 
possible by dint of the most rational system, but that it can 
under no circumstances be very generous. 

“The question is, at what price bread can be had. But even 
if the authorities contrive, on the basis of their new regulations, 
to supply the population with bread at prices within their reach, 
only the simpler portion of the Government’s duty will have been 
fulfilled. The people can not live on bread-rations alone. Other 
necessities of life must also be placed under control, notably milk 
and meat.”’ 


The Kélnische Volkszeitung, a prominent organ. of the powerful 
Catholic Center party, takes a different stand, but insists that 
the matter is urgent: 


“‘There is no lack of foodstuffs, yet prices are already hardly 
within one’s means. A number of important necessaries of life 
have risen two- and threefold. The prices of vegetables, too, 
are exceedingly high, altho the imports from abroad are in 
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normal times quite small. These high prices can not be explained 
solely by the dry summer. If the cause of these rises in prices is 
sought no one will accept responsibility for them. Every. one 
puts the blame on somebody else, but the public has to pay. 
“No regard is paid to the fact that millions of Germans ‘have a 
reduced income, and that it is therefore only right and reason- 
able that the producers of and dealers in foodstuffs ought really 
to be content with lower earnings. Just fancy putting forward 
the idea that on account of the war a man is entitled to higher 
gains than in normal times, while at the same time millions of 
women and children, who have not the means to buy even 
necessaries, are starving. The laboring classes and those 
possest of little can not bear this burden any longer without 
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THE NEW DANCING-MISTRESS. 
‘* Face of the Moon, permit thy slave to present Fraulein Goose, 
who is come to teach the goose-step to the ladies of thy Harem.” 
—A la Baionnette (Paris). 


suffering greatly. A deep-seated feeling of bitterness is spread- 
ing far and wide because the burden of the war is so unequally 
distributed.” 


Finally, the semiofficial Berlin Lokal Anzeiger is by no means 
comfortable over the rise in prices, and says: 


“There is in Germany at the present time, apart from the 
great question which preoccupies all of us, nothing of such impor- 
tance as the question of the feeding of the people, and especially 
the impending decision of the Government on the revision of the 
maximum prices for grain. For we have to reckon with an 
average increase in the family budget of between 50 and 60 
per cent. as compared with this time last year. And this figure 
gives no idea of the change that has come about during the last 
twelve months in the quality of the food consumed. 

‘Here and there people argue that the increase in wages 
offers some compensation, but this advantage is one that has 
only fallen to a comparatively small part of the working classes, 
being, in fact, confined to those engaged in the different branches 
of war-industries. . . . And the great mass of those rozeiving a 
fixt wage or salary have no-more wherewith to buy the nec- 
essaries of life than before prices went up, and in many cases, 
owing to reductions of pay, they have even less. ...... 

“The effects are to be felt in every walk of life. It can 
easily be understood that in’ such circumstances the feeling of 
the people has not remained uninfluenced.” 
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TURKEY MAKES COMPARISONS 


OYOUS OPTIMISM reigns in Constantinople. At homp 
J the Turks are holding their own in the Dardanelles. 

abroad, they see the armies of their German friends bs 
cessfully established on enemy soil, with the honors of war 
admittedly theirs. All this affords the Stamboul journals 
food for complaisant reflection, and they point with no little 
pride to the sweeping reforms inaugurated in Turkey since the 
beginning of the war which they contrast with the muddles 
which they observe reported in the English press. Thus the 
Constantinople Tanine says: 


“In England mourning and anxiety are increasing from day 
to day. The sacrifices of the Liberals to their age-long oppo. 
nents in the effort to unite the nation have had no effect what- 
ever. The press declared that giving the Conservatives a share 
in the Government would rally the whole people and assure 
success to their arms. But. events have shown that the only 
result has been a greater output of fine writing in the papers. 

“The marriage of the two parties has produced no material 
fruit, and has had no moral value or influence, as the latest 
telegrams show. The old bickering in the House of Commons 
is still in evidence; and in addition to the criticisms of the 
Government for deceiving the people by the suppression of 
unwelcome news, a company has now been formed whose busi- 
ness it is to agitate the people against the action of the censor. 
The rancor between the parties is sharper than ever.” 


The Tanine next points out that the Allies have been battering 
away at the Dardanelles since February with little success, and 
proceeds: 


“To convince the English and French that the forcing of the 
Dardanelles and the taking of Constantinople are impossible, it 
is no longer necessary for them to thrust themselves upon our 
tremendous defenses. The losses inflicted upon those enemies 
who have for months held two little points on the south and 
west of the Gallipoli Peninsula exceed 100,000. 

‘*In the meantime, here in Stamboul, we know how senseless 
is their dream that they can ever take this city. Note how 
life is passing with us here. Our enemies have not told the 
world what tidings persons from neutral peoples who have lived 
here have given of conditions now prevailing in the city. 

‘In fact, since the war began, and especially since the attempt 
upon the Dardanelles, work on public buildings and on the task 
of beautifying the city has gone steadily on. Every one has 
accepted the necessary sacrifices required by the war. Every- 
body is at work as usual. Content and confidence are felt every- 
where. No one is merely tranquilly confident of a happy ending 
of the war, but every one is zealously active in his own place, 
doing all that is possible to bring about a happy ending. Every 
Turk is joining hands with his fellows in sacrifice and labor for 
the common cause. New factories are opened, new relief-centers 
are established, and the various requirements brought upon us 
by the war are cheerfully met by Government and people. The 
spectacle presented in Stamboul, of unity, zeal, and confidence 
among all our people, is a great contrast to the divisions and 
the hopelessness conspicuous in the ranks of our enemies.” 


This enthusiastic view of Turkish progress is indorsed by a 
writer in the Kélnische Zeitung recently returned from Con- 
stantinople, who says: 


‘Everything is conducted so orderly, so quietly, and earnestly 
that even a visitor from Germany accustomed to German 
punctuality and discipline must be delighted at the military 
spirit which reigns here. . . . Everywhere there seem to be 
inexhaustible reserves of men, and any one who has-seen how 
well prepared Turkey is behind the front will come to the conelu- 
sion that the enemy will fight in vain, in spite of all that mod- 
ern technical skill can achieve, against this Old-World strength. 
All the stations are full of soldiers, and at many points broad 
stretches of meadows are covered with the great white tents of 
the encamped troops, where everything is arranged in the most 
minute order, while on all sides along the railway supplies 
boxes and sacks are piled up under canvas with immense qual- 
tities of forage. You see at once that the money that is needed 
for military purposes is being spent in the right way under the 
new and patriotic Government which now rules in Turkey, and 
the resources of the land are nearly inexhaustible.” 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 
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some efforts that can not be so described, to climb to 

a slightly higher rank in the census-list, may be inter- 
ested to know that Ebenezer Howard, an English authority on 
city-planning, places the maximum population of the ideal city 
at about 32,000, depending somewhat on the size of the com- 
ponent families. Increase in population should be provided 
for, he thinks, by building another city near by. Mr. Howard’s 
ideal city covers 6\000 acres, of which about half is cultivated, 
the other half being occupied by streets and buildings. This we 
jearn from a paper by Prof. J. R. Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, reprinted in Engineering and Contracting (Chicago, 
July 28). Says Professor Smith: 


“The average American predicts failure for any such enter- 
prise. However, England feels the city problem much more 
keenly than we do in this country, for it has had the industrial 
city longer, and, in recruiting for armies, particularly for the 
Boer War, England has discovered with horror the physical 
degeneration which results with generations of city-dwellers, 
with inadequate dwelling facilities, no gardens, no ground, no 
play facilities. After much hard work, Mr. Howard succeeded 
in forming a Garden City Association that raised enough sub- 
scriptions of cash to start....... 

“Tt has succeeded. In nine years, between 1904 and 1913, 
about thirty factories have moved to the place, which had a 
population of 8,000 and was steadily increasing. The crucial 
test, however, of its success is the balance-sheet. It was financed 
by a group of individuals who were willing to put up some money, 
buy the land, and get their 5 per cent. cumulative dividends 
eventually if it succeeded. It followed the usual English plan 
of giving long leases to land and letting tenants improve. ..... 

“The financial plan provides that the promoters shall get 
5 per cent., and after that further profits shall go to the city in 
improvements and reduction of taxes. One of the manufacturers 
told me he could foresee the time when the town would be 
without taxes, and then the manufacturers would come there 
‘in droves.’ 

“T regard this attempt to eliminate the crowding-evil from 
the manufacturing town as perhaps the most important single 
social experiment going on in Europe, for it is a statistical fact 
that no large city population anywhere is physically and numeri- 
cally maintaining itself. In 1913, I spent several days in this 
city, going through it very carefully to see how it appealed to the 
manufacturers. I had letters of introduction to the prophets of 
the place, but really I did not care how it appealed to the 
prophets, for I knew that in advance. I did not care how it 
appealed to the poets, the artists, the retired bankers, the 
maiden ladies living on snug incomes, nor the cranks, nor the 
merchants who sold to all these, nor even to the workers who 
made up the bulk of the population. The worker goes where 
there are jobs. The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker come to serve him, so that the vital part of a city i# the 
way it appeals to the man who promotes the primal industry, 
which is usually manufacturing. Therefore I interviewed the 
manufacturers of the place, making a special attempt to try 
to find those who were most distinctly what you would call 
of the practical turn of mind in contrast to the altruistic. Every- 
where I found the same enthusiasm. I went to get their ideas, 
but first I must go and look at their plants. They all pointed 
out the great superiority of the plant on these two- or three- 
acre cheap sites over the plants they had left in London, many 
of which were crowded, and so dark as to be lighted by gas, and 
80 inadequate as to interfere with the best efficiency of work. . . . 

“Tt is the most beautiful factory-town I have ever seen, for 
the reason that every house has room enough for flowers in 
front and vegetables behind. At no place do they have lots 
more than twelve to the acre, which means that lots can be 
Practically 20 x 200 feet, even in sections given over to the 
artizan. That makes provision for a small front yard, cottage 
ate, little back yard, and 100 feet left for garden in the rear. . . . 

‘The most significant part of the whole thing is that it has 


oe that are using all legitimate efforts, and even 


HOW BIG SHOULD A CITY BE? 


been done by the application of existing practises and existing 
laws with existing human science. Most attempts at social 
reconstruction have to await a conversion of the majority to a 
new point of view, and if the dreams of the socialist come true, 
we must also develop an entirely new system and type of busi- 
ness ‘administration. In contrast to that millennial process, a 
garden-city like Letchworth, England, can be built now in any 
well-chosen location. Any group of capitalists with con- 
structive imagination and good business ability can start in and 
do it under existing law. As to its areal aspects—there is plenty 
of room along the Delaware River for all the industrial popula- 
tion now near it (and much more) to be so situated that they 
could avail themselves of all-the principles involved in Garden 
City and have the best access to the harbor. They now have 
very poor access to it. 

“If our urban people lived in such cities as Garden City it 
would beyond a doubt reduce the cost of living, increase wealth 
through by-industry, increase pleasure through the possibilities 
of recreation, increase efficiency through increased health. 
The land-speculator alone would lose—lose his present much too 
wide-spread opportunity to take something and give nothing in 
return. Something for nothing is a process that is variously 
regarded according to our social enlightenment.” 


It is significant that the editor of Engineering and Contracting 
agrees emphatically with the writer in his conclusions regarding 
the undesirability of large cities. He asserts in a leading 
article that the idea of the great city as a permanent construc- 
tion is itself an error. None of its component parts exists long. 
He says: 


“Tts buildings, its streets, its transit, its sanitation-works 
endure in part only from one generation to another. There is 
constant shifting of its business and industrial centers—even 
the character and magnitude of these change in time—and social 
life shifts its activities and habitation often and widely. All 
this is trite, it will besaid; the city as a unit remains and is 
permanent. One may remark of Nineveh and Babylon, in 
answer, that such a retreat is not necessary. There are increasing 
indications that people are beginning to understand that the 
big city, the city great in population and area, is not as fit to 
serve the only purposes that a city can serve as are smaller 
aggregations of the units which collectively we name a city. 
Newly created industrial cities are becoming familiar in America 
and in England, and commerce and industry are coming every 
year to closer agreement with sociology in their estimation of 
the advantages of the small city. Acceptance of the logical 
conclusion is perhaps distant, but this conclusion is beginning to 
be admitted. 

‘*People are fond of comparing the birth and growth of a city 
with the birth and growth of a living organism. It is perhaps 
not an unfair comparison. The biologist, be it noted in this 
comparison, recognizes that a living organism is not necessarily 
higher in the scale of being simply because it is larger and more 
complex. The simpler organism can exist under much more 
simple conditions, and may therefore be quite as fit as a more 
complex organism which requires more complex conditions under 
which to survive and thrive. We shall see that this comparison 
is particularly true of the city. The small city of 200,000 people 
may be.and is usually just as capable in all that a city affords its 
inhabitants as is the city of 2,000,000 people. 

“As engineers, let us see how the engineering tasks of a city 
are affected by size. The engineering tasks of a city are primarily 
to provide transit, to supply, purify, and distribute water, to 
provide sewerage and dispose of sewage, to secure sanitary 
housing, to pave and keep clean streets and roadways. The 
accomplishment of none of these tasks becomes a serious prob- 
lem until the city area and population become large. Generally 
the larger the city is, the more difficult and therefore costly are 
the solutions that must be resorted to, assuming that quality 
of service is maintained. In a word, all the engineering difficul- 
ties of a great city are due primarily to its size and not to any 
superiority of the service provided. Cities of 200,000 usually 
have as good water-supply and as good sewage as do cities of 
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2,000,000, their people get from home to work as quickly, their 
streets are as clean. and well paved, their housing and sanitation 
are as good. Where, then, is the advantage of great size? Is 
it in educational advantages, opportunities for amusement -or 
social life or religious activity? -Every one knows that in none 
of these things does the small city deny its inhabitants any 
material advantage had by the inhabitants of a large city. Why 
should cities vie with one another to attain size? Size, merely, 
makes ‘a city no more fit to serve its inhabitants.” 





AN ARCTIC POWER-PLANT 


POWER-PLANT has just been completed at Porjus, 
A within the frigid zone, by the Swedish Government 
~ as part of a general policy of. national water-power 
development that led to the acquisition some twelve years ago 
of widely.extended water-rights.. To nations like the United 

















CROSS-SECTION OF THE PORJUS DAM, SHOWING ELASTIC EARTH- 
FILL ON THE UP-STREAM SIDE AS PROTECTION AGAINST PRESSURE. 


States, a large part of whose territory lies within the arctic 
circle, the possibility of developing and utilizing electric power 
in that region should be of the greatest interest, for that the 
aretie and subarctic water-powers are destined to play a large 
part in the future industrial and economic history of the world 
probably admits of no doubt. 

In the case of the plant at Porjus some rather unusual prob- 
lems were met and solved. In damming up the Porjus Falls it 
became necessary, for example, to provide against the strains 
of the cold season a resistance equal to the crushing power of 
expanding ice. The solution, as The Engineering Record (New 
York, August-7) explains, was a sort of ju-jutsu trick of conquer- 
ing this pressure by giving way to it. So where stone and 
cement alone would have been ground to powder, a little cushion 
of plain earth on the up-stream side of the dam was most suc- 
cessful in acting as a shock-absorber; as we read: 


“The Porjus Falls is the general name for a series of rapids and 
falls about 1144 miles long, between two comparatively calm 
pieces of water, Stora Porjusselet and Lilla Porjusselet, or 
Lillselet. The higher of these, Stora Porjusselet, is a lake about 
3 miles long, which, previous to the building of the Porjus power- 
development, was separated from Stora Lulevatten by a series 
of rapids 2 miles long, the so-called Luleluspen, with a fall of 
about 28 feet. The building of the dam at Porjus has raised 
the surface of the lake, so that its additional head can also be 
utilized for the power-works almost to its full extent. ..... ‘ 

“In designing the dam structures the forces exerted by the 
expansion of the ice under the action of the heat of the sun had 
to be considered. To build a dam so strong that it could prevent 
the expansion of the ice, that is, resist a pressure equal to the 
crushing-strength of the ice, was out of the question for both 

. practical and economic reasons, as such a structure would require 
masonry of too heavy dimensions. It was, therefore, decided to 
use earth-dams with stone facing on the up-stream side, which 
would admit compression of the earth-fill without injuring 
the dam. 

‘A cross-section of the dam is shown. It consists principally 
of three parts, the stone-fill on the down-stream side, the dirt- 
fill on the up-stream side, and a core wall of reenforeced concrete 
earried to rock. The dirt-fill consists of several parts, of which 
the middle has been carefully rolled and constitutes the water- 
proofing membrane. Over the dirt-fill is a cover of puddle and 
stone in order to protect it from the action of frost and ice. 

“The stone-fill on the down-stream side serves as support for 
the core wall. In order to make this support more effective, the 
fill has been built with an inclined plane of sliding. This was 
done so that, should the stone-fill settle, there will always. be a 
direct transmission of the pressure from the core wall to the 


supporting fill. When that part-of the stone-fill below the plane 
of sliding settles, the wedge-shaped upper part will slide againgt 
the core wail because of its weight, thus exerting an active 
pressure. a < 

One of the. interestitigMteatures of this arctic plant is a sluice 
closed by a so-dalled ‘‘rolling “dam,” which is practically a 
cylindrical sluice-gate on a huge scale, opened and shut by 
rolling it into different positions. EP 

Of perhaps, greater interest than the dam system of this. 
arctic-cirele project is the hydraulic end. of the power-station,” 
all of which is underground, including the intake and discharge 
tunnels—a necessary precaution against ‘interruption by’ jee, 
The intake, as shown in the diagram, is located at the eastern 
abutment of the dam, protected by a special gate of ingenious 
design that controls the flow of water into four openings, whence 
it flows into the “forebay,” and so to five draft-tubes—the tur. 
bine intakes described as follows: 


“The masonry partitions between the five intakes are each 
16.4 feet wide, necessitated-by the spacing of 39.4 feet required 
by the units and by the most advantageous width of the intake 
chambers, which is 23 feet. Originally, it was intended to let 
as much &s possible of the rock remain as a core in these pitts, 
but the quality encountered made this impossible. The piers 
are, therefore, made of concrete, with a very lean mixture in the 
center portions. 

“Each turbine intake is closed by a single steel gate. The free 
opening is 23 feet wide and 13.1 feet high. The gates consist of 
plate-girder frames with beam verticals and buckle-plate skin 
plates. Wheels and provisions for tightening are the same as 
for the gate at the intake end of the tunnel. Pipes have been 
provided in the concrete around the gate-slots so that, should 
it be found necessary, steam can be used for thawing out the 
gates. 

“Inside of each gate is a groove connected by a pipe with the 
tail-race tunnel. This groove serves to collect leakage, when the 
gates are closed, thus permitting inspection of the turbines.” 


Another interesting feature is the generator-room, located more 
than 150 feet below ground. This room, 312 feet in length and 
over 37 feet high, is built with a false ceiling below the outer 
one, the reason for which appears as we read: 


“The space here created and also the spaces between the rock 
and the side walls are used for conveying the heated air from 
the generators. Cold air is forced down through the cable- 
shaft and conveyed to the generators through ducts in the floor. 
From the generators the heated air is carried through another 
system of ducts to spaces back of the side walls and rises in them 
to the chamber above the false ceiling. This in turn is con- 

















DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE WATER OF THIS ARCTIC 
LAKE IS DIVERTED TO THE COMPANY'S POWER-HOUSE. 


nected to the elevator-shaft, and thus to vents in the tower 
on the transformer-house. 

“The heated air, which, as stated above, passes between the 
rock and the side walls, prevents condensation. In winter, 
when the air is too cold to be conveyed directly to the generators, 
it is heated by mixing it with the heated air. When this Is 
necessary the heated air is not conveyed through the conduits, 
but is discharged, through ventilators, into the generator-room. 
It then passes through the elevator-shaft to the floor of the 
transformer-house, where the fans mix it with the cold air and 
force it down to the generators. 

“The floor of the generator-room is about 165 feet below the 
surface of the ground and about 8.8 feet above the high-water 
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: Iustratiuns by courtesy of “The Engineering Record,’’ New York. 
DRAFT-TUBES OPENING INTO THE TAIL-RACE TUNNEL. 





AN ARCTIC HYDROELECTRIC PLANT THAT GIVES SERVICE THE YEAR ROUND. 
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THE GENERATOR-ROOM, 165 FEET BELOW GROUND-LEVEL. 








level at the discharge end of the tail-race tunnel. Because of 
friction-losses in the tunnel and heavy surges, it is possible that 
the water-pressure in the upper end of the tail-race tunnel, in 
exceptional cases, may correspond to a fictitious water-level 
above the floor of the generator-room. It was not possible to 
locate the floor above the fictitious elevation, as its location is 
determined by the proper suction limit of the draft-tubes at 
low water. In order to prevent flooding of the floor, the cable- 
conduits, and the generator-pits, it was necessary to water- 
proof the entire foundation of the generator-room. The rock 
was covered with a course of concrete; a coat of cement plaster, 
containing ‘Ceresit,’ was applied, and a system of drains was 
provided before the concrete floor was laid. These drains 
terminate in a pit, from which the leakage is pumped.” 





SEA WEED-GARDENS 


EAWEED is cultivated in Ireland by. providing plenty 
S of stones to which it may cling, the useful varieties being 

all rock-lovers and absent on sandy shores. Besides the 
kinds used for human food, seaweed has a large use as a plant- 
fertilizer. The Rural New Yorker (New York, June 24) believes 
that there is a hint in this for us, as seaweed is often rich in 
potash—the very substance that the war is keeping from us. 
Word comes from one of the United States consular agents, we 
are told, that seaweed containing 15 per cent.-of potash in its 
ashes has been found in the ocean off one of the Philippine 
Islands. Along the Pacific coast great quantities of kelp and 
rockweed are being taken from the ocean and dried and ground 
as potash-fertilizers. Along the Atlantic coast are several 


places where kelp and seaweed are used in place of manure. 
The writer goes on: 


“All these things show how man is coming to regard the ocean 
for what it is—a vast storehouse of food and fertilizer. For 
ages man has bemoaned the loss of plant-food which is washed 
out of the soil and sent through drains and brooks and sewers 
down to the ocean. We now come to understand that this 
Plant-food is not lost, but simply kept in storage for us in the 
ocean’s depths. It is all there—from lime to nitrogen—in clam- 
shells and coral and in fish, in seaweeds, and in the water- 
solutions. Nature is holding it there for future generations, 
who will feel the need of it so keenly that they will think out 
Plans for obtaining it from the ocean. The present shortage of 
Potash makes us think more of these ocean-supplies than ever 
before, and new things are being learned about it.” 


Regarding the possibility of “‘cultivating’”” seaweed like hay 


or corn, the following citation from English Farm and Home 
is given: 


“By the ‘cultivation of seaweed’ is meant the provision of 
suitable anchorages, generally large stones, between tide-marks. 
There are several places round the coast of Ireland where sea- 
weed is cultivated in this way. At Mill Bay, between Green- 
castle and Killowen, in County Down, the right to use a certain 
area of sand or bed in this manner was granted by the landlord 
at a nominal rent. Boundaries are marked by arranging the 
stones on the margins of the beds in straight lines, and sub- 
divisions of the beds are marked by pegs.. Some of these beds 
are situated fully a mile and a half from high-water mark. 
The first of them was formed, many years ago, by bringing 
granite stones from the adjacent Mourne Mountains, and placing 
them—one to about each square yard—out on the sands, below 
high-water mark. Quantities of these stones, which vary in 
size from that of a man’s head to three times as big, are still 
being carted out to the sands, and there are now hundreds of 
acres devoted to the cultivation of seaweed in that district. 

“The stones become covered by the sea at each incoming 
tide, and they soon become coated with a growth of ‘seedling’ 
seaweed-plants. The growth of the weed is most rapid on those 
stones which remain longest submerged—.e., those nearest low- 
water mark, and the most valuable beds are therefore so situated. 
While from the beds near low water a cutting can be made once 
in two years, this can only be done with advantage once every 
three years from the beds higher up. 

“In the district mentioned, and also in the Achill area, where 
relatively little farm stock is kept, the weed is used principally 
as a manure for potatoes, and is placed directly in the drills in 
the condition in which it is cut. In some cases it is carted from 
the shore to a distance of from eight to nine miles inland. 

‘‘The. price per ton-load of the weed ‘on foot’ averaged in 
1913 about four dollars. In 1914, owing probably to the smaller 
demand for the weed, consequent on the diminished area devoted 
to potatoes in the district, the price per ton was only about 
two dollars, exclusive of cutting and carting.” 


The Rural New Yorker goes on to say: 


“The right to these seaweed-beds is bought and sold like other 
property-rights. This use of rocks to compel the sea to give up 
its potash may be compared with the use of clover or beans 
to induce the air to give up its nitrogen. Not long ago one of 
our readers on a rocky point of the New England coast proposed 
scraping rockweed from the ledges and selling it in barrels as a 
fertilizer. The public was hardly ready for it at the. time, but 
we have no doubt that in the future this sea-waste will be 
utilized as plant-food. The ocean contains uncounted tons. of 
nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and lime. In the future 
science will learn how to trap this plant-food and bring it back to 
the earth.” 


¢ 
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AMERICAN WOODS FOR THE WAR 


HE AVAILABLE SUPPLY of European walnut for 
gun-stocks is exhausted, and the warring nations are 
looking for more. But even more urgent is the demand 
for this wood for aeroplane propeller-blades and other parts 
of the aircraft exposed .to hostile gun-fire. We are told that a 
representative of the British Government recently visited 
Chieago to purchase black walnut and other American hard- 
woods, especially for use in military aeroplanes. The daily press 
even reports ‘that Kansas is being denuded of her walnut-orchards 
for this purpose. Our quotations are 


FROGS WITH HAIR 


N POPULAR MYTHOLOGY “‘frog’s hair” and “*hen’s 
I teeth” have’ long played’ a part as typical rarities. From 
this vantage-ground the former was dethroned, in 1900, 

by G. A. Boulenger, who*discovered in the German Kongo 
frogs that ‘had growing upon their bodieS either hair or a very 
good imitation of it. It has’since developed that anatomically it 
is not hair, in the sense in which we apply that term to mammals, 
Our own hair is akin to our finger-nails; it is a horny growth, 
whereas. the ‘‘hair’’ on the African frogs is an abnormal develop- 
: ment of the tubercles that appear on 





from an abstract, made for the In- 
dustrial “Digest Section of American 
Industries (New York, July), of an 
article contributed originally to The 
Hardwood Record (Chicago). Accord- 
ing to this paper the propellers of 
British aeroplanes are now chiefly made 
of American walnut. We read: 


“‘That important use of black walnut 
is the latest, and it is likely to be a 
large one if the war continues to spread 
and is continued long. The wood is 
not so strong as some others, including 
hickory and maple, but it is probably 
stronger, weight for weight, than any 
other wood suitable for propellers. . . . 
Walnut is also a highly elastic wood, 
and. that quality is needed in a propeller, 
which must run at high speed and under 
enormous strain while transmitting per- 
haps one hundred horse-power from the 
engine to the air. 

‘Still another quality is peculiarly 
valuable in the exacting service which 
an aeroplane must do. Walnut does 
not splinter when struck. If it breaks 
at all, it breaks clean. That quality 
comes in good play when a warplane is 
under fire. Bullets are likely to strike 
every part of it. The propeller is par- 
ticularly vulnerable, because it can not 





the skin of the ordinary frog. The ordi- 
nary citizen, however, who places ap- 
pearance above origin, will doubtless 
call it “hair.” Says a writer in The 


Journal of Heredity (Washington, June): 


“Were the mammals to lose one 
of their . distinguishing characteristics, 
through its extension to the frogs? 
Boulenger admitted that he did not 
know much about it, but said that 
these ‘villose dermal papille’ were not 
a nuptial attribute of the males, but 
were rather more strongly developed 
in the female than the male. He 
suspected them of being a seasonal 
appendage. 

“In 1902 he published another short 
paper on the subject describing seven 
more specimens of the same species. In 
this case the females showed no trace 
of the appendages, while in the two 
males they were fully developed. The 
specimens were evidently obtained dur- 
ing the breeding-season. 

**Meantime, Dr. H. Gadow had made 
a microscopical examination of the hair- 
like structures, and reported that he 
was unable to find any nerves in them, 
altho he made out some insignificant 
—_ : blood-vessels and lymph spaces. He 
: concluded that these appendages could 








be protected by armor or any other 
device, but is a shining mark for every 
bullet aimed. If struck, the bullet 
passes through, leaving only a small 
hole; but if the propeller is of wood 





From “*The Journal of Heredity,’ Washington, D. O. 
A “HATRY” FROG 


From the German Kongo. 


‘ not be considered a sensory apparatus, 
and agreed with Boulenger that their 
function was a mystery. 

‘‘There the case remained until Willy 








liable to split and splinter, a bullet 
might tear away a piece of sufficient size to cripple the machine. 

“Walnut, after being well seasoned, has little disposition to 
shrink and swell. The propeller is exposed to rain, snow, fog, 
and dampness of every kind, but walnut holds its form and 
runs true. : 

‘** American ash, hickory, and spruce are the chief woods in the 
frames of British aeroplanes. Hickory goes across the sea in 
the form of long logs, straight and faultless. Those now being 
shipped for the British War Department cost sixty dollars a 
thousand feet on this side, and the freight across the sea costs 
one hundred dollars more. The freight is thus seen to amount 
to much more than the hickory costs'in New York; but so 
urgent is the need that the British Government willingly pays 
: the freight 

“The ash used is of a correspondingly high grade, and, like 
hickory, it-serves as frame material, forming the skeleton over 
which the canvas is stretched. 

‘*Still another wood ranks remarkably high in aeroplane-work. 
The British call it silver spruce, but it is the West Virginia red 
spruce. For aeroplanes it has been pronounced superior to 
every other spruce of the known world, even going above the 
gigantic Sitka spruce of the northern Pacific coast. 

‘The typical West Virginia spruce grows in thin ground, often 
upon vast beds of broken stone covered with moss, and with 
scarcely any visible soil. The best is found at altitudes of 
3,500 to 4,500 feet on the mountains surrounding the inter- 
locking sources of the Potomac, Kanawha, and Monongahela 
rivers. The growth is slow, the tree-trunks straight as plummets, 
and with limbs only at the extreme tops. The wood is straight- 
grained and remarkably free from knots and other imperfections.” 


Kiikenthal, working in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard Col- 
lege, reviewed it by the study of eleven specimens from Kribe, 
Kamerun. He established that the hairlike appendages were 
present only in the males, and altogether wanting in the 
females. This confirms Boulenger’s second report; evidently 
his first one was an error. 

“It was further found ‘that these appendages do not attain 
the same degree of development in all male individuals, and that 
even in full-grown males there are very conspicuous differences 
in this regard.’ 

‘‘He believes, altho data are few, that the hairlike covering 
is most highly developed during the breeding-season, and that 
it is to be considered a secondary sexual characteristic. .....- 

‘**Now arises the question, from what do these organs originate? 
The reply requires a careful investigation of the female. It is 
quite surprizing that none of the former investigators has ob- 
served the fact that the females have, on exactly the same parts 
of the body that on the males bear these appendages, small but 
quite distinct tubercles, which have the same diameter as the 
bases of the appendages in the males. Their distribution over 
exactly the same areas of the surface shows clearly that they are 
homologous with the appendages of the male. : 

‘‘*Moreover, if we carefully study the surface of the skin, we 
find that both males and females show similar tubercles scattered 
over the whole back, and that they are more closely crowded 
in the region of the angle of the jaws. In some areas of the 
surface of the males we may even observe the transition of 
these tubercles into hairs. . . . These hairlike appendages are 
therefore to:be considered as highly developed tubercles of the 
skin.’ . . . As to the exact function of these peculiar appendages, 
one can only guess.” 
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into battle would have been considered effeminate ‘in 


the last century. The horrid 


poets have expatiated upon it, included until recently no sound 
powerful enough to split the drum of a man’s ear or to rack his 


nerves to the threshold of insanity. — 
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EAR-GUARDS FOR WAR-NOISE 
To SOLDIER who plugged up his ears before going 


din of war, fully as the 





Things are different-nowadays. . It 
js absolutely necessary to guard the 
ears in some effective way when one 
isin the vicinity of a big gun. Even 
with due precaution, the gunners 
themselves often suffer from deaf- 


ness, as is noted by C. V. Boys in 


Nature (London). Our quotation 
below is from an abstract of Mr. 
Boys’s note, made for Science Ab- 
sracts (London), which says in 


-part: 


“The sudden access of pressure 
in the neighborhood of a gun at 
the moment of firing imposes so 
great a strain on the drum of the 
ear that deafness is a usual re- 
sult. The increase in pressure in 
the modern gun, and the high pres- 
sure still remaining when the shot 
reaches the muzzle, make the con- 
ditions more serious:‘than they used 
to be until comparatively recently. 
Not only those who are near the 
gun when fired, but those also in 
the neighborhood of bursting shells, 
bombs, or explosives are liable to 
suffer in a similar way even if 





they are not otherwise damaged. 
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A “ DEFENDED " INSTEAD OF A DEAFENED EAR. 
The ear-defender has found its place in the war, and is 
used to prevent mental derangement and shock caused by 


the frightful din of the great guns.’ It does not shut out 
the lightest word of command, however. 








“A. Mallock, who has for many 


years conducted investigations in connection with artillery, has 
invented an ‘ear-defender,’ the object ‘of which is to protect 
the drum of the ear from very sudden and violent access of 
pressure, while still allowing the minute variations produced by 
ordinary sounds to be received with but little loss. The de- 
fender consists of a containing-piece made of ebonite and shaped 
like the pieces used in the game of halma, and of about the 
same size. The ball end is very finely milled and it is made 


to fit the passage of the ear, there 
very slightly in dimensions in this 
part, to suit different people. The 
piece is pierced centrally by a hole 4 
inch in diameter at the small end, 
and gradually enlarging toward the 
other end, where it opens into a re- 
cess 2/5 inch in diameter. Into this 
are fitted in order a flat-ring washer, 
a disk of fine wire gauze, a very 
thin flat-ring washer, a delicate dia- 
phragm, a very thin flat-ring washer, 
a disk of fine gauze, and a flat-ring 
washer,” 


Mr. Boys goes on to explain how 
this device protects the delicate mem- 
brane of the tympanum from the ear- 
splitting noises of battle while per- 
mitting the wearer to hear ordinary 
sounds distinctly : 


_ “When a pair of defenders is placed 
in the ears, the thin diaphragms, 
untouched except near their edges, 
where they are held, are free to take 
Up aerial vibrations and to transmit 


them to the ear-passage. Thus ordinary sounds are heard with 
little loss. When, however, the violent impact due to gun-fire 
or explosion in the neighborhood occurs, the diaphragm is 
brought up against the wire gauze, by which further movement 
ls checked, also the injurious increase of pressure. Hence the 


ear is defended.” 
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large field for the consumption of electric current.’ 
letter is enclosed the leaflet already described.” 

‘‘Beauty and Motherhood’’ is published by a firm called the 
Medico Press. Following up the argument ‘‘in true patent- 
medicine style,” we are told, this enterprising firm goes on to 
say, in the letter mentioned above: 











THE MALLOCK-ARMSTRONG EAR-DEFENDER IN DETAIL. 

A, B, and F are washers. E is the sensitive diaphragm 
that records the lightest’ sound. C and D are the stops 
that limit the vibration and shut out the deafening din 
of the guns. The small drawing shows the exact size. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AS A PATENT MEDICINE 


SHREWD ATTEMPT, by the exploiters of a new method 
% of treating disease, to take the electric-light companies 
into partnership is described editorially in The Journal 

of the American Medical Association (Chicago). 
of a Chicago publishing concern which puts out a book on 


This paper tells 


“Beauty and Motherhood,” de- 
voting considerable space to. the 
self-treatment of disease by means 
of light. ‘‘The ordinary electric 
light of the home, if used properly, 
can cure many diseases, acute and 
chronic, and relieve pain promptly,” 
the author of this work informs 
his readers. Electric light, besides 
being “very effective,” is also war- 
ranted to ‘‘never harm.” The edi- 
torial commentator goes on: 


“Treatment by electric light, it 
appears, has been simplified to a 
degree achieved in the past only 
by the ‘ patent-medicine’ fraternity. 
‘No skill or experience is required. 
Just follow the simple directions 
given in ‘“‘Beauty and Mother- 
hood.”’’ Thus runs a leaflet... 
which has solved the problem of 
bringing to public attention the 
virtues of phototherapy. The pub- 
lishers of ‘Beauty and Mother- 
hood’ write, to those public-service 
corporations which furnish electric 
light, to the effect that they can 
show these corporations how they 
‘may increase the sale of electricity 
33% per cent. or more—without 
cost to you—by opening a new, 
With the 


‘“With the people’s interest in light-treatments aroused, a 


new, vast field for the use of electricity 
is opened with unlimited possibilities 
for you. Thus, Mrs. A. J. , of 
Chicago, after reading ‘Beauty and 
Motherhood,’ procured a 250-candle- 
power bulb, and is using it ever since. 
Her light-bills average double. the 
former figures. Besides, she is recom- 
mending the light enthusiastically to 
friends and neighbors. 

“This is but one of the many 
instances in which ‘Beauty and 
Motherhood’ has either doubled or 
tripled the light-bill of old customers, 
or forced electric light into new 
houses.” 





The organ of the American Medi- 
cal Association concludes its narrative 
and running comment with the 
following paragraph: 

‘Still further unfolding the scheme 
by which the electric-light companies 


ean notify their customers of the 
existence of this new cure-all, the 


letter continues: ‘The Point Is to Get This Book, ‘‘ Beauty 
and Motherhood,” into the Homes of Your City.’ 
the [publishers are] willing to furnish advertising leaflets, 
which may be included with the ‘next outgoing monthly bills.’ 
Query: How many electric-light companies will swallow the 


To do this, 
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AN EXHIBITION DEFEATING ITSELF 


America seems to have furnished the cumulative expression 

of her special sins as an exhibitor. ‘‘In general arrange 
ment, and not infrequently in questions of. specific choice,”’ says 
Mr. Christian Brinton, ‘‘the native display is inferior to many of 
the foreign rooms.” With the latter, mitigating circumstances, 
such as the difficulty of assem- 


Le HER ART-EXHIBITS at the San Francisco Fair 


and earnestly looked forward to. Have they discovered some- 
thing new, or has their customary attitude toward art been 
merely amplified and diversified? In brief, does the director in 
his selection and disposal of these thousands of works, Pictorial 
and plastic, enforce, or does he enfeeble, the fine emotional 
fervor, the thrill of expectancy created by the architect?” The 
conclusion reached is that “there 





bling an exhibition of pictures 
during a world-crisis, not to say 
cataclysm, should temper rigorous 
criticism; yet, according to the 
eritic of The International Studio 
(August), the foreign exhibits 
emerge to better advantage than 
the American. ‘‘The average of 
merit attained by Sweden, for ex- 
ample, and the installation of the 
Swedish, Dutch, and Italian ex- 
hibits are notable instances of 
what, despite unpropitious condi- 
tions, the Europeans have been 
able to accomplish.” Mr. Brinton 
even sees that “‘in the matter of 
ambitious international art exhibi- 
tions we are moving consistently 
backward.”” The World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893, he declares, was superior to 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis in 1904, which, in turn, 
was manifestly better than the 
present Panama-Pacific, for these 
reasons: 


“Tt is doubtless ungracious to 
possess a somewhat extensive per- 
spective, or to recall with vivid 
freshness how paintings are cur- 
rently displayed at the Grosse 
Berliner, the Secession exhibitions 
of Berlin and Vienna, in the more 
characteristic capitals of Prague 
and Budapest, or in such cities 
as Stockholm, Diisseldorf, Dresden, 
Munich, and Venice. Modern 


pictorial installation originated in Courtesy of ** The International Studio.”’ 





must be something amiss with what 
may be generically termed the San 
Francisco system.”” For— 


_ “Despite a presumable predispo- 
sition for the production of their 
countrymen and the personality 
of the various artists, our good 
people from West or East do not 
appear to be experiencing the 
requisite reaction from the Ameri- 
ean section. The reason is not far 
to seek. Whatever be the exten- 
ating circumstances, and in every 
exhibition there are extenuating 
circumstances, the collective im- 
pression is inconclusive. Starting 
with the magnanimous, not to say 
merciful, assumption that all whieh 
meets the eye is worthy of inclusion 
in such an exhibition, there is still 
much to be desired. The methods 
employed fail to disclose the deco- 
rative significance of a given canvas. 
We are shown what a picture is, but 
not what a picture is for. Suspended 
in dual, sometimes even triple, aline- 
ment, the effect is stupefying rather 
than stimulating. Save in a few 
instances the backgrounds are dull, 
grimy, and unprepossessing, and it 
is hence impossible for many of the 
works to appear to advantage. 

“The situation would seem to 
resolve itself into a question of 
imperfect sympathy. A painting 
either is or is not an expression of 
creative emotion, something into 
which the artist has put his version 
of the visible world or his vague as- 
piration toward that great, beckon- 
ing beauty which is the heritage of 
all people in all ages. To distribute 
canvases about the walls like so 


Brussels at the Libre Asthétique, ONE OF THE AMERICAN GEMS AT THE FAIR. many unrelated specimens is not 


and thence passed on to Austria 
and the rest of Europe. Tho his- 
torically part of the decorative 





Portrait of Mrs. Huth by James McNeil Whistler. to accord painting its requisite sp 


tual or social, not to speak of 








regeneration which derived from 

William Morris, neither the English nor the Americans grasped 
its significance, nor can they be said to do so to the present 
day. Quite obviously we Anglo-Saxons are a generation be- 
hind in such matters. Burlington House in London and the 
Vanderbilt Gallery in New York are annually the scene of the 
most antiquated hanging throughout the civilized world. A 
few institutions, such as the Brooklyn Museum, the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, and the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, have made notable advances 
during the past few seasons, yet even so the essential principles 
of appropriate installation are with us but imperfectly ap- 
preciated and ineffectually practised.” 


Mr. Brinton poses for himself the broad question whether 
the general public do or do not leave the Fine Arts Building 
‘‘having experienced that great esthetic adventure so eagerly 


esthetic, consideration. It is true 
that the practise is a venerable one, 
yet it is also true that it is being modified and rectified in 
virtually every country from Scandinavia to South America. 
There seems, however, a certain fatality attached to us when 
we appear beside the foreigners on the occasion of important 
international exhibitions. One recalls with pathos the moribund 
American room at the Venice Exposition of 1909, and the more 
pretentious fiasco at the Roman Esposizione Internazionale two 
years later. We do not realize the importance of proper spacing 
or proper setting for our vast and varied pictorial output. 
Our exposition and museum directors are doing little along these 
lines to bridge the ever-widening abyss between the producing 
artist and the aspiring public. They continue to employ 
methods that are obsolete. They fail, above all, to appreciate 
the fundamental affinity between beauty and utility.” 


- An independent confirmation of Mr. Brinton’s strictures 
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:. Miss Clara MacChesney’s review of the American pictures 
ike New York Times. She treats especially the ten artists 
honored by having a room each for his individual exhibit— 
William Chase, Gari Melchers, John Sargent, Childe Hassam, 
William Keith, Edward Tarbell, Frank Duveneck, John Twacht- 
man, Edward Redfield, and James MeN. Whistler. We read: 


“Jt was a surprize to find that of the two greatest men, 
Whistler and Sargent, the former is inadequately shown in a 
side room, and the latter is meagerly represented. William 
Keith, the only Californian, is relegated to one of the small dark 


s. ae 

he to the number of pictures these ten show, it is not only 
my opinion, but that of others, that it is too large. 
cases there is little variety of 


In some 
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OUR “GREAT RENUNCIATOR” 

R. HENRY JAMES it was who spoke of the Great 
Republic as having annually on July 4 its ‘‘acutest 
fit of self-consciousness.” It was reserved for him 

in his later years to occasion many residents of the same Great 
Republic another such a fit. Rumor preceded the fact that he 
would renounce his citizenship, the alleged reason being his 
disapproval of his country’s Government in its failure to protest 
when Germany invaded Belgium. Many newspapers indulged 
in sarcastic comment, and even when the real reason was given 
following the accomplished fact there are found editors to 
condemn in him what is heartily applauded in others whose 
new citizenship is acquired in 





subject, and, in too many, repe- 
titions. One-half the number 
of canvases would have sufficed 
inat least eight of the exhibits, 
and been as representative. 

“As I was taking notes in 
one of the rooms a little old 
lady, who had aie? silently 

dying the pictures for some 
pogo timidly: ‘Why do 
they paint so many pictures?’ 
That summed the whole situa- 
tion in a nutshell. ’ 

“The number in these ten 
exhibits ranges from eleven 
pictures by Sargent to forty- 
three (thirteen being etchings) 
by Duveneck. 

“Chase not only rehung his 
pietures, but had stuff especial- 
ly dyed for the walls and floor 
—a deep blue. Velours of the 
same shade drapes the door- 
ways, there are blue cushions 
on the seats, and a blue canopy 
is spread overhead to soften 
the light. The room is vastly 
improved, and, needless to say, 
theothers suffer by comparison. 

“T had the pleasure of find- 
ing Mr. Chase the morning 
after the changes had been 
made, and of congratulating 
him. 

“Tt is so much better to 
have a carpet, isn’t it?’ he re- 
plied. ‘It is so diffieult—isn’t 
it?—to look at pictures when 
there is a terrible -noise of 
tramping feet.’ 

“I was also fortunate in 





“WHISTLING BOY.” 


By Frank Duveneck, a Cincinnati painter awarded a gold medal for 
his work in building up a love and knowledge of art in this country. 


our own country. News dis- 
patches from London declare 
that in Mr. James’s petition 
for naturalization he gives the 
following reasons: 


‘‘Because having lived and 
worked in England the best 
part of forty years; because of 
my attachment to the country, 
my sympathy with it and its 
people; because of long friend- 
ships, associations, and inter- 
ests formed here—these last 
including the acquisition of 
some property—all these things 
have brought to a head a de- 
sire to throw my moral weight 
and personal allegiance, for 
whatever it’ may be worth, 
into the scale of the contend- 
ing nations in the present and 
future fortune.” 


Some papers, like the Brook- 
lyn Citizen, take the view that 
a fair examination of Mr. 
James’s reasons for his re- 
nunciation proves them to be 
“*powerful ones”’: 


“For forty years James has 
lived with and among the Brit- 
ish people. His American as- 
sociations are merely memories 
of childhood and young man- 
hood. The British people have 
given him the most cordial 








finding Duveneck in his room, 


completing the restretching of the burlap and the rehanging - 


of his pictures. The carpet, wall-covering, and cushions here 
area dull green. He was questioning the size of the canopy 
overhead, which was found to be too small. 

“At the time of writing it has just been announced that a gold 
medal has been awarded to Duveneck for his work in building 
up a love and knowledge of art in this country, especially in his 
home city, Cincinnati. If this Special Committee of Award had 
been just, it would have given another to Chase, for no artist 
on the Eastern coast has so generously given his time and his 
criticism to the student, or so raised the art standard. 

“Sargent is buried in a small, dark, arsenic-green room. 
Several of his artist friends redecorated and. rehung it, ‘as he 
would have done it,’ said Chase. Unfortunately they chose 
white cheese-cloth, which they tacked over the green walls, 
ad put up a white canopy—not at all suited to the key of 
Sargent’s pictures... 2... 

“William Keith, whose wooded landscapes are well known and 
greatly admired by all art-lovers on the Western coast, is badly 
shown in a small, dark-red room. As Keith’s pictures are nearly 

low in key, in this dimly lighted well they are almost im- 
possible to see, which arouses the indignation of his friends. 

“One of his admirers has said that he never detected the lack 


of human interest in Keith’s wood interiors, as a hidden presence 
\8 often felt,’ 


hospitality, and England’s lit- 
erary circle has crowned him 
with laurels. The land of his residence by choice and of his 
adoption is in the throes of the greatest crisis in her history. 

“This is the time when she needs the moral support of all her 
children, native and naturalized. We blame Englishmen who 
have made their homes here and to whom prosperity has come 
for remaining subjects of the King. Why blame James for 
doing precisely what we would have these Englishmen do, only 
in his case the reasons for naturalization are made stronger by 
the war. All the same it is a paradox that the one American 
who best understood that fascinating and almost unfathomable 
creature, the American girl, should turn his back in his old age 
on his country.” 


The New York Times treats his case in a philosophical spirit 
and sees the war as the precipitating agent for a process that 
has been going on for forty years: 


“‘At one time it might have seemed that he was likely to 
be a citizen of Europe, a republican of ‘the republic of the 
well bred,’ one of those agreeable cosmopolitans whom the 
‘provincials,’ with their much more salient character, their 
genuineness, their raciness of the native soil, are apt too easily 
to admire. 

‘*In his reminiscences of his early years in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, of his return to his country, in his memories of New 
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York, Newport, Cambridge, Boston, in his more recent observa- 
tions.in ‘The American Scene’ of things and persons American, 
as he sees them with a delicacy of vision, habitually introverted, 
and records them in that style of checks and balances, dashes, 
restatements, modifications, nuances, labyrinthine gropings, 
curvings from the immediate, wary walkings, this New Yorker 
born has always seemed, or seemed to us at least, half foreign. 
The contrast of the raw, as he finds it, with the finished, of the 
American with the European, of the simple with the complex 
or the decorative, has been his main business or pleasure, and 
after all his subtleties and ironies, ‘Daisy Miller,’ once so famous, 
is still the dominant note of Jamesism. Essentially critical 
and not creative, romantic only or chiefly in ‘Princess Casa- 
massima,’ he has been homesick in America as William Wetmore 
Story, poet and sculptor, if he is still regarded anywhere as a 
sculptor, such is the malice of Time, was homesick when he 
eame back from Florence in 1865, a small tragedy recorded by 
Mr. James, Mr. Story’s biographer. ‘Henry James has long been 
most at home in England. Most of his friends live there. As 
to ‘his desire,’ according to the London Times, ‘to throw his 
moral weight and personal allegiance, for whatever they may be 
worth, in the scale of the contending nations,’ his brother 
William, the philosopher, might have smiled a little, but we 
shall not smile. The war is too grave a matter to stir much 
smiling, even if it is responsible in part for the loss‘of Mr. James’s 
American citizenship, long lightly held. 

“Tt is easy enough to be severe or sarcastic at this defection 
and to insist that an American should remain an American. 
But, after all, the United States wants no citizens by compulsion. 
And as a literary absentee Mr. James has a long line of prede- 
cessors. Byron and Landor, Turgenef, Heine, Wagner, Nietzsche 
rise at once in the memory. To the literary man, choice of his 
scene is to be granted.” 


Of course there occur the expected stings and arrows of those 
who labor under the duty of furnishing humorous paragraphs. 
Mr. James, tho a New Yorker, somehow seems to find his more 
natural American habitat in Boston. One might expect under- 
standing and sympathy there, and The Herald of that city 
restrains its feelings under the prim reminder that Mr. James 
“thas preferred to view his native land asa cool and critical observer 
through a long-distance glass.’”’ The Boston Transcript reports 
Boston’s literary circles as finding evidence of the sincerity of 
Mr. James’s changed allegiance in the expectation that he will 
‘do his future writing in the English language.”” The Portland 
(Me.) Argus declares with some asperity that— 


‘The war has done one good thing in moving Henry James 
to become a naturalized citizen of Great Britain. If the other 
voluntary American expatriates in ‘Lunnon’ should also quit 
the farce of still being citizens of the United States, it would be 
one thing to their credit.” 


The St. Louis Republic quite abandons good manners: 


“The best thing that there ever was about Henry was his 
brother William, and William was a loyal American, and so 
remained to the end. We have only a single request to make of 
this ci-devant Yankee. That is, that he will not attempt to 
explain to us why he has waited so long to expatriate himself 
in law, as he did about a generation ago in fact. As we take 
stock of the things we understand and those we do not under- 
stand, we find that very few of the former and most of the latter 
have been explained by Henry James. Henry’s action is quite 
clear as it stands; we should hate to have it fogged up with the 
Cimmerian darkness of one of his characteristic explanations. We 
mourn the loss of Henry—but could not wish him back. And in 
view of the labyrinthine character of his sentences we beg to 
remind the English that all that is not our fault; it came to Henry 
after he left usfor them. He could write his mother-tongue with 
a fair degree of lucidity when he started for the mother country.” 


The London Evening Standard anticipates some difficulties 
in the English ‘“‘absorption” of Mr. James: 


‘*Will Mr. James volunteer to fill in his National Register 
form? His reply to the alternative occupation question might 
be of literary interest. -And how would he have himself classed 
by the mechanical compilers of histories of literature—as an 
Englishman or as an American? Heads may be broken over 
that issue; for America is jealous of her children, while if—as 
will surely be the case—the new recruit to our letters is‘admitted 
to membership of the Order of Merit, it would look ill to describe 
him as anything but an Englishman.” 
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THE ANCIENT NATIONAL POETRY 
OF SERVIA 


/ERVIA’S HISTORY is a lengthy one, full of events both 

’ tragic and glorious, embalmed in a national poetry of 
“great beauty and dignity. It is the belief of Mr. Louis 
Martin, a member of the French Senate, that this body of national 
verse, which has remained alive on the lips and in the hearts of 
the people, has done much to confirm and deepen the national 
traits of heroism, patriotism, and love of liberty. “In an article 
entitled, ‘‘The Soul of Servia and Her Ancient National Poetry,” 
in La Nouvelle Revue (Paris), Mr. Martin declares that “The 
fundamental characteristic of a Servian, to use the beauti- 
ful expression of Bossuet with regard to the Romans, is the love 
of liberty and country.” This profound sentiment is evident 
in all the national songs. They are many, for to sing is, for 


the Servian, a necessity. The most modest house, the tiniest 


dwelling, possesses its guzla, a sort of mandolin on which both 
the virtuosi of the country and the simple peasant accompany 
themselves. He adds: 


“The ancient Servian poetry is strikingly original. Some of 
it, tender, spiritual, melancholy, or malicious, relates to domestic 
events, reproducing scenes of heart-interest, the amiable thoughts 
of young girls, or the tender dialogs of love. They attract 
by a penetrating charm, a naiveté full of subtlety, or a highly 
communicative and contagious emotion. Other specimens, 
veritable epics, commemorate the principal events of Servian 
independence with a grandeur which attains without effort even 
to the sublime.” 


The Servian, according to Mr. Martin, adores not only his 
country, but his family, a feeling which contributed largely to 
the general execration of King Milan, whose infidelity to the 
beautiful and virtuous Queen Natalie was notorious. 


“The cult of the family is manifested in numerous songs, 
Among them is the prayer of young girls to St. George, the 
patron saint of Servia: ‘O St. George, great St. George, grant 
that in the coming year I shall no longer be in the house of 
mother—let me be either married or dead—but, O great saint, I 
would rather be married.’ If they have the very legitimate 
desire of being married, for which they can not be blamed, they 
wish above all to have a young husband, suitable to their age 
and taste. Such at least is the avowal formulated not without 
energy in the following song: ‘The young girl laves her fair 
white face and says to it: ‘‘O my fair white face, if I knew that 
thou wert to be given to an old husband I would go to the green 
forest, I would gather there all the wormwood, I would press out 
all its bitter juice, and I would bathe thee with this water, 0 
my fair white face, so that all the kisses of my old husband 
might be bitter. But if I knew that thou wert to be given toa 
young husband, O my fair white face, then I should go into the 
green garden, I should gather there all the roses, I should press 
out all their perfume, and I should lave thee therewith each 
morning, so that the kisses of my well-beloved might be perfumed 
and that his heart might be rejoiced.”’’ ”’ 


The author gives other examples of unaffected songs of love, 
“the songs of a happy people, and a people happy because free,” 
and then turns to a consideration of the splendid national songs 
which embody the legend and history of centuries of heroic 
struggle. Servia, which was formerly a powerful and respected 
Kingdom, reached the pinnacle of its prosperity under Etienne 
Douchan, but was later invaded and conquered by the Turks. 
The great battle of Kossovo in 1389, in which the Turks prac- 
tically annihilated the Servian Army under King Lazarus, 
marks the practical end of Servian power, tho it was temporarily 
revived after the fall of Bajazet in 1402. . The utter down- 
fall of the Kingdom was completed in 1459 by the conqueror 
Mohammed, who incorporated in his Empire the whole of 
Servia, with the exception of Belgrade. 


“Under the Ottoman yoke, in spite of persecutions and 
massacres, the Servians succeeded in conserving their national 
character and recuperating their energies so thoroughly that at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, after the insurrections 
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of 1904 and 1815, they reconquered little by little their political 
gutonomy. .- - In short, Servia became an independent State 
in 1878, with a native dynasty, freed from all tribute or vassalage. 

_To resist the severe and lengthy oppression which bur- 
jened her for four centuries, Servia needed an unsubduable soul. 
The Servians have endured all that Greece suffered... . 
Their sons have been taken to become janizaries; their daughters 
kidnaped for the seraglio of the pasha; women torn from the 
arms of their husbands and dishonored; torture and death for 
him who resisted or complained. . . . But Servian patriotism 
created for itself an inviolable altar in the heart of each of the 
opprest, and this patriotism was fed, sustained, exalted, by the 
songs which the children learned in their 
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spouse the king: ‘Czar Lazarus! The golden crown of Servia! 
To-morrow thou dost depart for Kossovo, and thou wilt take 
thee thy servitors and thy waywodes; wilt thou not leave me a 
single one in my court? Shall no one remain that I may send 
him with a letter to thee on the battle-field, and to wait for an 
answer? Thou takest with thee my brothers, my nine dear 
brothers, the nine Jugowitz. Leave me but one of my brothers, 
one by whom at least his sister may swear.’ 

‘‘And the Prince of Servia responded: ‘Speak, dear Militza, 
my Czarina, which of thy brothers shall I leave with thee in 
thy white abode?’ ‘Leave me Bochko Jugowitz.’ ‘Thus be it, 
Militza, my Czarina!’ On ‘the morrow at the break of day, 





cradles from their mothers, and which re- 
called the principal episodes of Kossovo, 
the death of King Lazarus, the treason 
of Vuk, the Ganelon of Servia, and the 
exploits of some of the great heroes of the 
country, notably those of Marco Kralie- 
witch, the last survivor of Kossovo, who, 
according to legend, lived for three cen- 
turies, and whose name is still the most 
popular one in the songs; and those of 
the valorous Karageorgevitch, the intrepid 
chief of the 1804 movement, from which 
js descended the present King Peter I.’ 
































Mr. Martin quotes at length from the 
two most famous national epic-songs of 
Servia, the one dealing with the death of 
Marco, the other with the battle of Kos- 
svo. It has been said by Edouard La- 
boulaye that these works by two un- 
known poets compare with the “Iliad” 
itself in simplicity, grandeur, and senti- 
ment. We have space only for brief ex- 
tractsfrom each. The Opening passages 
deal with the announcement made to the 
hero that the time had come for him to die. 















“Years rolled from the eyes of the hero: 
‘Deceitful life! O thou, my beauteous 
flower! Thou wert beautiful, O brief 
pilgrimage! too brief! only three centuries 
of life! Now it is time for me to change 
one world for another.’”’ 











Marco then drew his sword and slew 
his favorite horse Scharaz and _ buried 














One of the ten artists whose work is given a separate room at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





“SPANISH COURTYARD.” 


By John Singer Sargent. 








him. He then broke his sword into four 
pieces so that it might not fall into the hands of the Turks. 
His lance he broke into seven fragments, which he threw into 
the tops of the tufted pines, and finally he took his mighty club 
and cast it from the top of the mountain Wivina, far into the 
deep blue sea, with the words: ‘‘When thou returnest from the 
sea, there shall be born a hero who shall equal me.” When he 
had thus destroyed his arms, he drew his escritoire from his belt 
and indited a letter to Philip in the following words: 

“Whoever shall come to the mountain of Wivina, to the 
living fount. beside the pines, and shall find there the hero 
Mareo, let him know by these presents that Marco is dead. 
Upon his body are three purses filled with golden ducats. I 
give the first to the passer-by with my blessing; with the second 
let him adorn the Church; the third shall be for the poor and the 
blind, that the blind, wandering through the world, shall cele- 
brate in their songs the exploits of Marco.” 

This is quaint enough, reminding one of Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando,” 
but the Kossovo song, says Mr. Martin, is far more beautiful 
and touching, because it gives a poignant picture of the love and 
the suffering of the woman who is left behind when father, 
brothers, and husband go forth to do battle and to die. It should 
he remarked that the women of Servia are in the habit of using 
the following solemn oath: ‘I swear by my brother, as true as 
my brother lives.” Here is the passage of the poem telling of 
the departure of Kossovo: 

“The Czar Lazarus was seated at the evening repast; near 

i was his wife Militza, the Czarina, and she spoke thus to her 
































when the gates of the fortress were opened, she came out, 
Militza the Czarina, and waited at the gate. Then the army 
began to file past, the warriors mounted and with lance in hand. 
At their head Bochko Jugowitz, his horse resplendent with pure 
gold and with the standard of the cross hanging down to his 
flanks. The standard was surmounted by a golden ball whereon 
stood crosses of gold, and from the crosses hung ribbons of silk 
which floated about the shoulders of Bochko. ... Then 
Militza whispered low in his ear: ‘Dear brother! Buchko 
Jugowitz! The Czar has given thee to thy sister; thou shalt not 
go to Kossovo! Thou shalt stay at Krujevatz, that I may have 
a brother to swear by.’ 

‘But the son of Jug responded: ‘Get thee to thy white tower, 
sister! I will not return with thee; the standard should not 
quit my hands if the Czar offered me all of Krujevatz; wouldst 
thou have all the army point the finger at me, crying: ‘‘ Look at 
the poltroon! Look at the coward Buchko, who dares not go to 
Kossovo, who will not pour out his blood for the cross, who will 
not die for the holy faith!” ’ ”’ 


The nine brothers of Militza all answer in similar strain, and 
all, with her husband and her father, are slain in battle with 
the Turk. Mr. Martin says: 


“Thus, in this supreme chant of the mother country, through- 
out which there breathes a Homeric atmosphere, eternal glory 
and eternal infamy, the chastisement of the traitor, are evenly 
dispensed by the voice of an unknown rhapsodist who reveals 
himself the equal of the greatest poets. . . . The Servians are 
faithful to the noble memories, and, thanks to their inexhaustible 
energy, have at last avenged the dolorous defeat of Kossovo— 
the cruel oppression of four centuries.”’ 

















| RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE | 











From ‘* The Sphere,’’ London. 





‘““WE SUMMON, THEN, THE SOUL OF ENGLAND TO ARISE IN ALL ITS GRANDEUR AND STRENGTH AT THIS 
CRISIS OF THE DAY OF GOD.” 
Words of the Bishop of London on. Sunday, July 25, at a special service of intercession held in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
declared that ‘‘it is the soul of England which is to free the world once again.”’ 


When he also 








WAR’S TRAGIC DISILLUSION 


war, is the man making war. And he is wise with the 

wisdom of disillusionment. So we learn from the 
London Nation, which cites in proof of the statement letters 
“from the more intellectual and sensitive types of German 
officers and soldiers which Mr. Romain Rolland has collected in a 
Swiss journal.”” In one of these letters a German soldier says 
to a Swiss professor: ‘‘Convinced as we may be of the need to 
conquer, enthusiasm for the war does not exist for us.” And the 
soldier adds: ‘‘We do our duty, but . . . I can not tell you the 
suffering we endure.” Again, a lieutenant of the Landwehr, 
since killed in Champagne, writes lamenting the war that. goes 
on endlessly ‘‘swallowing up men, treasure, happiness.”’ The 
feeling is the same with the French, he asserts, and continues: 
‘* Always the same picture: we are both doing the same, we are 
suffering the same, we are the same. And that is precisely why 
we are such bitter enemies.”” The Nation calls attention to the 
fact that as the second year of the war opens with no prospect 
of an approaching end, we begin to realize in this ‘‘first war of 
nations, that is, of organized communities, able to devote all 
their wealth and knowledge to the science of war,” what ‘‘un- 
heard-of destructiveness” they can develop. We should seek, 
therefore, to make it the last war of the nations, ‘‘for two such 
blows can never be struck without bringing the house to the 
“ground.” We read then: 


“Tt can not be ended to-morrow; 


[= TRUE PACIFIST, the man that really hates 


but neither, we think, 


can it drag out into a seven-or even a three-years’ war. Even 
a two-years’ campaign implies that the national armies must 
return to deeply impoverished communities, in which religion, 
social relationships, the means and distribution of wealth, the 
laws, habits, interior organizations of the peoples, will have 
sustained devastating changes. In what mood will they return’ 
Not, if countless witnesses be true, rejoicing in the pomps and 
triumphs of war. Pomp there is none; triumph, in the sense of 
spoil or accretions of wealth and dignity, will be equally lacking, 
for we have all been spoiling one another. These armies are not 
formed merely of the military castes. They are the peoples 
suffering with and for those they have left at home.” 

Referring to the letters of the German soldiery above quoted, 
The Nation says that ‘they utter the lament of youths whom 
their elders have laid on the altar of sacrifice,” and it lays the 
blame of the war on the shoulders of ‘‘ middle-aged Europe. 
Now, the greater tragedy is, according to this journal, that the 
German officers and men who write these despairing letter 
are “the executants of ideas which they realize will have 
evil an issue for them as for us,’’ and it adds that— 

“Such experiences exhibit the moral force of mankind a 
issue with its physical energies, or powerless to assert itsel! 
against the directing will. From that contradiction either a worst 
hell will befall Europe, or she must attain the conception of 4 
new moral world, and arrange a political constitution to suit it. 

“The conflict, therefore, can only be useless and irrational if ‘ 
results in the victory of militant Teutonism. It can not really 
end in a ‘draw,’ for there is no stalemate in ideas. The ry 
fatal issue would be that ‘science’ should be able to wre 
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sivilization, which, being the combination of the religious, 
wtistic, industrial activities of man, depends on a variety of 
gifts eontributed by all the peoples, great and small, not on the 
‘nance of one, and-that the least original, tho the best 
ogavized, of all. Here lies the true battle. 
of civilization is essentially that of its great modern historian 
n, who insisted that it demanded the ‘suppression of 

races less capable of, or less advanced in, culture by nations of 
: standing.’ This is a clear proclamation of an age of 
spetual wars. It justifies the destruction of the weaker or 
more stagnant nations by the stronger or more rapidly developing 
ones. It would have made it right for the England of 1860 to 
qush the Germany of that - 
period, just as it is the 


The German idea ~« 
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LISSAUER AND GERMANY RECANTING 


J ke ARE MANY SIGNS of a subsidence of the 
“hate” propaganda in Germany. Ernst Lissauer is 
reported to have repudiated his own hymn for which he 
was decorated with the order of the Red Eagle of the fourth 
class, and several German papers have launched a campaign 
to keep the baleful hymn out of books that children are likely 
to read. The Cologne Volkszeitung, the organ of. the powerful 
Center (Clerical) party, declares that ‘‘a Christian can’t read 
to-day Lissauer’s hate- 





exeuse of the proud, self- 
sificient German ‘cul- 
ture’ of to-day in regard- 
ing the backward, - but 
infinitely promising, Slav 
wer as its mortal enemy. 
Such a theory makes each 
nation the judge of its own 
right to possess the earth, 
ier to dispossess the 


megalomania is not 
“exclusively German,” 
The Nation observes, but 
“the sin of materialism, 
the heresy of an Imperial 
age, forgetting its Christi- 
snity, and taking a leap 
baeckto Roman Cesarism.”’ 
The one true word for 
Buropean statesmanship 
is “association” as each 
nation is ‘the servant of 
all”; and the fact is im- 
prest upon us that ‘‘there 
isno master nation’”’ and 
“no one key to culture.” 
We read then: 


“Tt is for this reason 
that we urge with all our 
force that, if we abandon 
our British idealism, all is 
lost for Europe and our- 
selves. Why should we? 
The world is going our 
way, not Germany’s; it 
wants not more force but 
more liberty, and it will 
want more and more of it 
after the war. Wars do 
not exist for war’s sake; 
they exist for peace; and 
peace itself rests on some 





RUSSIA ALSO IN INTERCESSION. 


The great gathering of the people of Petrograd at the Kazan Cathedral to 
pray for victory, on the occasion of the publication of the Imperial Rescript, 
in which the Czar exprest his firm faith in Russia’s ‘‘ inexhaustible strength.’’- 


song without having it go 
against the grain, despite 
all-England has done to 
us,” and adds: 


‘*One must give unquali- 
fied approval to the sug- 
gestion to keep this hate- 
song out of all books des- 
tined for the youth of the 
country. The world-war 
has been condueted with 
bitterness enough without 
nourishing the -youth of 
the country on feelings of 
passionate hatred which 
would have consequences 
for the future.” 


The Berliner Tageblatt 
comes forward to reiterate 
what it claims to . have 
been its feeling about the 
hymn from. the start: 


‘““We read -Lissauer’s 
successful hate-song at the 
time. of its. appearance 
with unconcealed disap- 
proval, for it is utterly 
devoid of real patriotism, 
and merely, like the rub- 
ber-stamps of Gott Strafe 
England (‘God punish En- 
gland’), panders to certain 
instincts which unfortu- 
nately come to the fore in 
excited times. A close in- 
vestigator knows that the 
brave men in the trenches 
are nearly always free from 
this ‘hate,’ and it is chiefly 
preached by persons whose 
heroism varies with their 
distance behind the front. 
That the hate-song and 








stable settlement of na- 
tional wills, in accordance with the new ideas and the changing 
political habits of mankind. Therefore, even if Germany were 
to win this war—which she can not—she would be beaten in the 
end by the fact that her will was out of harmony with the 
growing world-will and the coming world-order. And, on the 
other hand, the British and French and Russian and Italian 
boys who are ‘fighting and dying in the trenches are not mere 
nationals; they are soldiers of humanity, if humanity, as we 
moderns understand it, is to have any chance at all. ‘What 
would happen to the armies,’ writes a woman correspondent, 
if a million women were to rush in between them?’ Well, 

@ armies would at least be reminded that half the world 
expects to live out its life on far other conditions than in 
the year of terrors that has passed and the year of terrors that 
18 to come. 

“Exhaustion will not in itself produce this change, for all 
the world will not be exhausted, nor the rivalries of young, 
ambitious nationalities in Eastern Europe and of the empires 

t patronize them. It is through its faith that the world 
‘at attain salvation; not through its knowledge, which is 'the 
knowledge of death and evil; or through its power, which ‘will in 
afew months give place to the weakness of a little child.” 


similar products are to be 
kept out of books for the 
young is a necessity. We could wish, however, that the grown- 
ups would be spared these forms of enjoyment, for it seems to 
us that the German people do not require this sort of poetry or 
prose in order to win the victory.” 


The recantation of the author himself is perhaps even more 
significant, considering the high source of the rewards he 
received for his outpouring. He writes to the Tageblatt to say 


that he deprecates the insertion of his song in school-books, 
adding: 


**Moreover, the hymn was written on a passionate impulse 
early in the war, when the impression created by England’s 


declaration of war against Germany was still fresh. It is a 
political poem and is not directed against individual English- 
men, but against England as a political force and against the 
English desire to destroy Germany. 

““My feelings were deeply stirred by these things in those 
days of excitement. Whether such feelings can continue with 
the cool consideration of the practical politician is another 
question.” 


The New York Times finds various companionship for Lissauer 
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as a case of ‘‘the poetical temperament, superheated in.a moment 
of exultation and agony”: 


“* After all, Theognis, with his ‘full wish to drink the very 
blood’ of his enemies, Swinburne, in his amusingly ‘furious and 
frantic’ Italophil and republican songs, out-Lissauered, Lissauer. 


Since no fires underlie the no longer treacherous ashes of - the. . 


Civil War, these lines of Lowell’s may be quoted to illustrate 
the intolerant personal fury bred by war: : ra 


I'd rather take my chance to stand 

At jedgment where your meanest slave is, 
Than at God’s bar hold up a hand. 

Ez drippin’ red as yourn, Jeff Davis. 


“As if the brave and accomplished Mr. Davis, the admirable 
Secretary of War, the honorable and pious gentleman, were 
personally responsible for the war. No doubt, Mr. Lowell, 
toasting his toes at Elmwood twenty-five years afterward, felt 
a certain wonder at that old enmity. The loss of his gallant 
nephew in the field, the flame of his hostility to slavery, his 
hepes and fears for the North are concentrated in that verse. 
An obscure poet of the South was pouring forth, earlier in the 
war, his bitterness about the Yankees: 


Lantern-jaws, and legs, my boys, 
Long as Abe's from Illinois. 


‘*How remote, impossible, seem ‘these old seorns and hatreds 
now. So to.other generations of Germans and Englishmen 
may the present rancors look. If the centuries of warfare, 
rivalry, and ill-feeling between France and England find them 
friends at last, if the English hallucination or monomania, 
Russophobia, could be cured so quickly, why may Germany 
not fly some time into the arms of the Yellow Peril, or England 
and Germany unite against Russia? Nations either love or 
hate. All these personal and popular transports are ephemeral. 
Self-interest, imperious necessity, strength to be gained, dictate 
and shift their relations, alliances, and ententes. Time is long 
and hate is fleeting.” 





DOCTORS TO FURTHER INTERNATIONAL 
MORALITY 


HILE the members of various professional bodies of 
W the warring nations appear to be flying as far as 
possible apart and building up insuperable barriers, 
the medical profession is setting an example in just the opposite 
procedure. Of all professions outside military they have of 
course been nearest to the scenes of conflict, and as their busi- 
ness is to heal they are justly forehanded in healing some of the 
spiritual wounds as well as physical. A Brotherhood is now 
in process of formation, under the presidency of Dr. S. J. Meltzer, 
of the Rockefeller Institute, whose announced purpose is the 
“furtherance of international morality.”” Their appeal to 
men and women in medical practise admits that the Brotherhood 
under contemplation ‘‘could not exercise an important influence 
at once”; but they feel that their modest expectations should 
not prevent them from attempting to take the first step in the 
right direction. As a preliminary survey of the world’s state of 
mind and the peculiar relationship sustained to the present 
embroilment by doctors and nurses, the appeal thus declares 
itself: 

‘The present horrible war among civilized nations has brought 
out impressively certain sad facts: that altho there are civilized 
individual nations, we are still very far from having a civilized 
humanity—there is an abyss between intranational and inter- 
national morality; that no matter how cultured and enlightened 
nations may be, they still settle their international differences 
by brute force, by maiming and killing their adversaries; and, 
finally, that the present high development of science and in- 
vention in individual nations only serves to make the results of 
this war more destructive than any other in history. 

“The war has demonstrated, however, one encouraging fact, 
namely, that among all the sciences and professions, the medical 
sciences and medical practise occupy an almost unique relation- 
ship to warfare, and that among all the citizens of a country at 


war medical men and women occupy a peculiar and distinctive 
position. 
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‘No discovery in medical science has been utilized for the 
purpose of destroying or harming the enemy. Medical men in 
each of the warring countries are as courageous, as patriotic 
as any other citizens, and are as ready to die or to be crippled 
for life in the service of their country as any other class of their 
fellow countrymen. Their services, however, consist in minis. 
tering to the. sick and to the injured and in ‘attending to the 
sanitary needs. Furthermore, they often risk their lives by 
venturing into, the firing-line to bring the injured to places of 
safety and to attend to their immediate needs. In these heroic 
and humanitarian acts friend and foe are treated alike. Finally 
the majority of the members of the medical profession and of the 
medical journals of the neutral as well as of the warring countries 
abstain from public utterances that might be grossly offensive 
to any of the_belligerent nations. 

““These facts—this advanced moral position in international 
relations which medicine and its followers are permitted to 
occupy in all civilized nations—ought to be brought to the full 
consciousness of the men and women engaged in the medical 
sciences or in medical practise. Such a realization could not 
fail to have an elevating influence upon the medical profession 
itself, and would probably exert a favorable influence upon the 
development of international morality in general. 

“At the dawn of history, medical men were frequently also 
the exponents of philosophy and morals. In the Middle Ages, 
when knowledge became specialized, medical men more and 
more devoted their activity exclusively to medical practise, 
Because of its inefficiency at that time medicine lost its prestige, 
In recent times, however, medicine is becoming an effective 
science; one marvelous discovery has followed another, and the 
efficiency of medical practise has been rapidly increasing. 
Medicine makes habitable to man hitherto uninhabitable parts 
of the world. It prevents disease; and, with increasing theo- 
retical and practical efficiency, medicine is learning to alleviate 
and cure disease and injuries. Medical sciences and medical 
men have steadily risen in the esteem of civilized mankind. 
May not the medical sciences and medical men become again the 
standard-bearers of morality, especially of international morals?” 

The absolute neutrality of this new movement is vouched for 
in the final paragraph: 

“Tt should be expressly understood that it is not the object of 
the proposed Brotherhood to influence the feelings and views of 
any one regarding the problems involved in the present war. 
It is desired merely to bring to the full consciousness of the 
members of the medical profession the exceptional moral posi- 
tion which all civilized nations, even while at war, permit 
and expect medical men to occupy, at least so long as they 
remain in the medical profession and act in this capacity. This 
consciousness can not fail to elevate the moral standards of 
physicians. Furthermore, after the close of the present war, 
the Brotherhood could without doubt facilitate the reunion of 
the members of the medical profession of all the nations which 
are now at war and increase good feeling among them. A 
humanitarian body such as this proposed Brotherhood, if 
already in existence and ready for service, might and could be 
of the greatest usefulness in many ways.” 


The following officers are members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: President, Dr. S. J. Meltzer, of the Rockefeller Institute; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Rufus Cole, of Rockefeller Hospital, and 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, of the Department of Child Hygiene; 
First Secretary, Dr. William J. Gies, Professor of Biological 
Chemistry at Columbia University; Second Secretary, Dr. 
Harlow Brooks, Professor of Clinical Medicine; Treasurer, Dr. 
Robert T. Morris, Professor of Surgery at the Post-Graduate 
Medical School. 

The Councilors are Dr. Abraham Jacobi; Dr. Robert Abbe, 
Surgeon to St. Luke’s Hospital; Dr. John Winter Brannan, 
President of the Medical Board of Bellevue Hospital; Dr. J. A. 
Fordyce, Professor of Dermatology of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Dr. Nellis B. Foster, Assistant Professor of 
Medicine at Cornell University Medical School, and others. 

Because of the fact that the work of organization must be 
centered in New York, the medical men who will be active 
officials in the Brotherhood at the outset have been drawn from 
the medical profession in this city, but scores of the most eminent 
men in other cities have indorsed the plan of the Brotherhood 
and accepted honorary positions. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ee 


T might be expected that the anniver- 
sary of the war’s beginning would be 
marked by the production of much notable 
yerse. This has not, however, been the 
case. The war's ‘‘first-birthday”’ poems 
were for the most part lacking in beauty 
and in distinction; they were as dull as the 
mechanical productions of weary poet-lau- 
rates commissioned to celebrate in rime 
some court festival or to mourn a royal 
death. Here is one of them which is above 
the level of most of these efforts, but it does 
not show its author at his best. The 
last line of the eleventh stanza is almost 
without meaning, and the whole poem is 
marred by overemphasis. But there are 
some splendid stanzas, and the thought is 
well sustained. It is unfortunate that the 
dimax is spoiled by vagueness of expression. 
We take it from The Independent. 


THE RETURN OF AUGUST 


By Percy MACKAYE 


Darkly a mortal age has come and gone 
And man grown ancient in a single year. 
August! The summer month is blasted sere 
With memories earth bleeds to dream upon. 


To dream upon! Ah, were we dreaming then 
Ere Europe, blindfold, lulled in holiday, 
Harkened the sudden thunder through her play 
And fumbling held her breath to hark again, 


Or is this blighted year our dream?—How swift 

The blackening tempest fell! How vast, through 
fire 

And cloud of Belgium’s rape, a planet’s ire 

Flared on that pall of shame, while through the rift 


The livid sorrows racked our sympathies! 

For still thought burned unclouded: Right and 
Wrong 

Strove for the palm as in an epic song; 

And so we poured our succor Overseas, 


Neutral in act but never in our souls, 

Yet guarding the brave goal of peace. Till soon— 
Slow-warping to the waning year’s blind moon— 
The tide ebbed back, and in the freezing shoals 


Westared upon the dead—tthe dead, whose mothers 

Suckled them still in dreams. Stark ‘mid the 
stench 

And yellow choke that reeked from shell and trench 

They lay together there—mere boys, and brothers. 


Were these the epic hosts of Wrong and Right 
Whose clash had whirled us in their spirits’ war? 
These silent boys! What had they battled for 
To lie such still bedfellows in the night? 


Must breath of dying brothers wake the brass 
That thrills the call to arms? Shall ghostly lips 
Summon the living to the dark eclipse 

And all their dearest shout to see them pass 


Merely for this: That these who might have — 


shared 
A simple hand-clasp share a bloodied sod?— 
So for a while we gazed and questioned God: 
A haunted while: for dimly as we stared 


Far off we heard the multitudinous cry 

Of mangled Poland like a cry in sleep, 

And Servia fever-panting, and the deep 
Half-breathed self-doubt of prisoned Germany, 


And still far tidings blew, but that first spark 
August splendor burned in them no more: 

Pity and sorrow palled, and custom wore 

A deeper callus and a blur more dark, 











Which is Best? 


‘Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice? 
In Milk, with Cream or Dry? 
As Foods or as Confections? 


The Puzzle 


Which Never Stays Solved 


Did you ever hear anyone definitely say which Puffed Grain was the 
better? 


Or how he liked it best? 
If so, he has probably reversed that opinion time and time again. 


Puffed Wheat and Rice are both amazingly delightful. And every way 
one serves them seems the best way ever found. 


These Perpetual Joys 


That’s one charm of Puffed Grains. Each has its own delights. And 
each can be served in a dozen ways, equally inviting. 


At breakfast, like other cereals. Between meals, like peanuts. After- 
noons in candy making. At dinner in soup, or as a garnish for ice cream. 
At supper, in bowls of milk. 


Always bubble-like and crisp. Always thin and fragile, ready to melt 
atatouch. And always with an almond flavor, much like toasted nuts. 


Did you ever know.another food which combined so many joys? 





Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 











Whenever eaten Puffed Grains easily digest. And they completely 
digest. They supply whole-grain nutrition. 


They are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. Every food cell is blasted 
by a steam explosion. No other process compares with this in fitting 
grains for food. 


Too bad that all grains can’t be puffed like these. But those that can 
be should be served in this form wherever Puffed Grains fit. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Till sudden—the Lusitania! Lightnings shot 
The unhallowed message, and a shuddering fire 
Leapt from our long-charred hearts—a glowing 


spire, : 
And Europe's sword swung nearer to the knot 


That ties the bonds of peace. And now—And now 
The summer steals again toward winter's sleep. 
The reaping. time draws near—ah, what to reap? 
And spring, that lurks beyond, comes hither— 
how? 

Still, O my Country, while we may, look back! 
The blighted year cries from the charnel grass: 
Must breath of dying brothers wake the brass 

That thrills the call to arms?—A blood-sered track 


Leads backward to that other August day 
Prowled by the still unglutted Minotaur; 
But we, who watch to slay that beast. of War, 
Shall we hunt him or those he mangles?—Say: 


For reason has its ire more just than hate; 

Imagination has its master hour, 

And pity its foil, and mother-love its power 

Mightier than blood-lust and more obdurate. 

My Country! poised in forward visioning, 

With pity, love, and reason let us pray 

Our lives shall serve to cleanse this August day !— 

The summer wanes: the plowman comes with 
spring. 


Here is what many Americans feel 
about Germany, exprest with an art which 
few of them possess. It appeared in the 
New York Times. 


GERMANY 
By MARION CouTHOY SMITH 


O land of music and of dream, 
Your songs are dead!- 
O morning-rose, O twilight-gleam, 
Forever fied! 
Now, through your thunder-cloud of wrath, 
We see but frenzy’s aftermath— 
Stark ruin following every. path 
Your legions tread. : 


Was this your dream—a baleful light 
In stormy space? 
Your soul—a threatening shape of blight, 
With hate-wrung face? , 
What madness moves you to rejoice 
In women's wo— in terror’s voice? 
Is this the.music of your choice, 
Your song of grace? 


Now from your shattered flutes we hear 
A long, harsh cry, 
The note of passion and of fear, 
That will not die: 
And ever, on the desolate sea, 
Your shamed and haunted ships must flee 
Child-faces, floating silently 
Under God's sky. 


Here is a bit of war-poetry, common- 
place in thought as war itself, but sincere 
and direct. We take it from The Cornhill 
Magazine. 


MEMORIES 
By E. Hitton YounG 


Far up at Glorian the wind is sighing, 
And, as the light grows less, 

Across the downland sounds the plovers’ crying, 
The voice of loneliness. 


Thither, from this sad waste of waters streaming, 
All the unending night, 

My heart returns, to see by Kennet gleaming 
One cottage window-light. 


Yet for your sake it is that I must roam now, 
Dear lands, dear lads I know; 

I love you so, I could not stay at home now, 

Nor pay the debt I owe. 
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One of the most dramatic and pictur- 
esque events of the war has been the 
expedition—terminating in his lamented 
death—of that gallant aeronaut, Lieu- 
tenant Warneford. M. Emile Cammaerts» 
has been inspired by the death of this 
brave ally of his people to write a poem 
which, judging it by Mr. Thomas Walsh’s 
translation, is of great beauty. We quote 
the English version from Mr. Don Mar- 
quis’ “‘Sun-Dial” in the New York 
Evening Sun. 


TO LIEUTENANT WARNEFORD, V.C. 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


English Version by Thomas Walsh 


A falcon poising lone and lost in space— 
A cloud his only shield. 
He marks the monster from the murderous field 
lts homeward way retrace. 
Sudden below him shows afar 
Glistening in the summer's brooding noon— 
The silken gray expanse of the balloon; 
“Then on that nightmare swoops his car, 
All Perseus-like against Medusa’s might, 
And cleaves it with his dart; 
Then watches he its fall, 
Head downward, flashing light, 
With thunderous call, 
~To plow the plains apart! 


Against a hundred was that single foe— 
A hornet striving ’gainst a giant’s blow; 
Swept in the whirlwind path its falling cleaved 
He with unerring hand control retrieved— 
Then lightly off again 
Gives Pegasus free rein— 
He soared away, undaunted, 'mid the flow 
And space amain! 


And we, what. visions, what high pseans throng 
At such a deed for song? ’ , 
What master hand, what lyric voice, is here 
Whose masterpiece hath such perfection sheer? 
_For nobler cause what heart hath ever striven 
Or nobler deed beén wrought? 
What immortality like this been riven 
. And from Death's very anvil caught? 


Here (from the London Atheneum) is a 
thoughtful discussion of the psychology 
of fear and courage. It is none the less 
true ‘because it is.exprest in noble verse. 


A CROSS IN FLANDERS 


By G. Rostrevor HAMILTON 


In the face of death, they say, he joked—he had 
no fear: 
His comrades, when they laid him in a Flanders 
grave, 
Wrote on a rough-hewn cross—a Calvary stood 
near— 
“Without a fear he gave 


His life, cheering his men, with laughter on his 
lips.” 
So wrote they, mourning him. Yet was there 
only one 
Who fully understood his laughter, his gay quips, 
One only, she alone— 


She who, not so long since, when love was new- 
confest, 
Herself toyed with light laughter while her eyes 
were dim, ‘ 
And jested, while with reverence despite her jest 
She worshiped God and him. 


She knew—0O Love, O Death!—his soul had been 
at grips 
With the most solemn things. For she, was 
she not dear? 
Yes, he was brave, most brave, with laughter on 
his lips, 





The braver for his fear! 






















































































































They Count Up! 


fhe little dose of caffeine 
in one cup of coffee may not 
be immediately felt. But, 
according to individual sus- 
ceptibility, the grip of this 
cumulative drug, used at the 
morning, noon and evening 


meal, is bound to tell. 


, Some people seem to get 
along with coffee year after 
year. Others feel its effects 
in nervousness, indigestion, 
heart flutter, biliousness, con- 
stipation, etc. 


For those who do not ap- 
preciate the reason these trou- 
bles are upon them, it’s a good 
move to quit coffee and use 


POSTUM 


Ten days or two weeks on 
this pure food-drink instead 
of coffee is a good start toward 
better health and happier days. 


There are two forms of 
Postum. 


Instant Postum is a quick- 
ly soluble preparation of the 
original Postum Cereal— 
made of choice whole wheat 
and a small percent of whole- 
some molasses. No caffeine, 
no other drugs, no harmful in- 
‘gredients, no coffee troubles. 


Both kinds of Postum are 


nourishing, equally delicious 
and good for old and young. 


9? 
‘“‘There’s a Reason 
—sold by Grocers. 
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b che cep Things Bright 


With 


> JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX 


It cleans, polishes and finishes in one operation. 
varnish—adding years to its life. 


It forms a thin, protecting film over 
Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s 


Prepared Wax—it is just as necessary around the house as soap. Keep a can always 
on hand for cleaning and polishing 


The furniture, woodwork and floors 


—In Your Home 


The desks, filing cases, cabinets, etc. 


—In Your Office 


The body, hood and fenders of automobiles 











Is the standard polish for automobiles, electrics, and 
limousines. It is quite different from the many liquid polishes 
on the market—most of which contain acid or oil, and, if they 
do not actually injure the finish, at least remain on the surface 
sticky and tacky—collecting every bit of dust. 


Does Not Gather Dust 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly, hard, dry, 


glasslike finish that cannot collect dust. It preserves the varnish 
and protects it from the weather. Mud spots and oil stains can 
easily be removed from cars polished with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. Itisin paste form—clean and easy to useand‘economical— 
it prevents checking and cracking—covers up smiall scratches and 


“Sheds Water Like a Duck’s Back’’ 


An occasional application of Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
keeps new cars bright and shiny for an indefinite time and makes 
old cars look as well as a coat of paint and varnish. A ‘‘wash” 
lasts twice as long on cars polished with Johnson’s Wax. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, ‘‘The Wood Finishing Authorities’ RACINE, WIS. 














—In Your Garage 


It is conveniently put up—always ready for use—no 
tools or brushes required—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 
Use it to clean and polish your 

Floors Piano Golf Clubs 

Linoleum Furniture Automobiles 

- Woodwork Leather Goods Gan Stocks, etc. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is for sale by all dealers. If 
yours cannot supply it send 60c for a pint by parcel post, prepaid 
—enough for a season’s use—or use the coupon for a trial can, 
We shall be glad to send you gratis a copy of our 
beautiful new 25c color book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture.’’ It is full of valuable ideas on home 
beautifying. No library complete without it. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. LD8 

I enclose 10c for a trial can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—sufficient for 
polishing an automobile, several pieces of furniture, or asmall floor. Also 
send booklet on home beautifying free. 
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‘Ghe 1916 


The Si tandardzed Car 


A River 


@aseless Power 


i 


yey "7 


Like the mighty river—the steady resist- The Cole Eight has brought 8-cylinder con- 


: struction to a new degree of perfection. You 
less flow of the Cole Eight motor sweeps can go from, one mile to sixty or more miles 
you along, almost unconscious of motion. an hour in a few hundred feet — without 

You do not note its separate impulses any changing gears—with never a sign of effort 
more than you do the beating of your heart— from the engine. 
the ticking of your watch: But you do know The Cole Eight motor means a new luxury 
that a surging wealth of power is at your in riding—a lull to tired nerves—a rested, re- 
command. freshed feeling at your journey’s end. It means 

Here is the new joy in motoring. The Cole longer life to the car, too. 
Eight imparts new buoyancy and zest that When you come to a hill, the Cole Eight 
are a revelation. shows its true leadership. It goes up the 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY: 
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steepest grade with calmness and certainty— 
with always a reserve fund of power on tap. 
The engine is abnormally coo]. You will 
appreciate the absence of side-sway—due to 
the special Cole drive, which makes the rear 
spring and axle a flexible unit of strength. The 
ColeEight glues to the roadunder every condition. 
The Cole Eight has 70 horsepower, with 
only 3,500 pounds road-weight. There is room 
and to spare for seven full grown people. 
Aisleway front seats, with convenient aux- 
seats. The spring suspension is so per- 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


fect, the wheel base so long (126 inches), the 
motor so smooth, the cushions so delightful, 
that you will enjoy a wholly new thrill in 
automobiling. Ask» for a demonstration of 
Cole Eight efficiency — speed — sureness — 
control—luxury. 


Get all the joy out of motoring. 


Write for the Cole Blue Book. It tells why 
the Eight is the logical car, and the Cole the 
logical Eight. 


Price, $1785 f. o. b. Indianapolis. 
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Doubly safe 





Safety First | 


for your home 


Safety against the unex- 
pected intruder or beast— 


Safety against uninten- 
tional discharge because of 
two safety devices—it fires 
when you mean to, never 
before. 


Strong and accurate— 
still more safety—like other 
Smith & Wesson Pistols. 


Easy to load, easy to 


aim, easy to clean. 


 eneranow 
id 


Ask your dealer to 
show you the safety 

provisions and special 
RE, features of the Smith 
SAS & Wesson Automatic. 


rac 
Booklet on request. 


SMITH & WESSON 
809 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


TOR”) 














Every Smith &@ Wesson is the Best of its kind 











Make your own tests 
and see-for your- 
self how 


; BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


compare in primer speed, penetration, velocity 
and waterproofing with those you now use. 

Write your name and address and that of 
your dealer along the margin of this advertise- 
ment and return to us. We will arrange to 
supply you with three Black Shells free and 
with complete instructions for making interest- 
ing, simple, decisive shell tests. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
2215 Trinity Building, New York City 
NaTionaL Leap Company, General Selling Agents 
Also Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Unrrep Leap Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 





Leap Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 
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WAR-BOOKS 


Edward: Lyell. Behind the Scenes in 
Germany. With Illustrations. Pp. 333. 
New York: McBri 


Fox, 
, Nast & Co. $1.50 net. u 


This is one of the few real books on the 
war. It gives the experiences of an Ameri- 
ean correspondent who was permitted to 
accompany the German armies and to use 
his eyes and ears without stint. His esti- 
mates and accounts of things German 
differ from many that have been received 
as truth. He found politeness among the 
“Huns,” and Spartan simplicity. His 
pictures, caught on the wing of the German 
épopée, have something of the reality, the 
pathos, even the horror, of Verestchagin’s 
war-canvases. Those familiar paintings of 
the Russians which depict poignant sides 
of war are here paralleled in prose. Mr. 
Fox may be said to have made the best 
of his assignment. His pages, loaded with 
fact, rich with epigrammatic reality, con- 
vey to the reader exact pictures. A man 
who has seen this war is exempt from 
affectation. What he tries to do is to 
put into contours of intelligible speech 
vague glimpses of horror that to him seem 
planned on an infinite scale. Dante himself 
could do no more. 

One of the things the author saw with 
his eyes was the annihilation of a whole 
Russian army. He saw hordes of Slavs 
crumble away in fire on the battle-field of 
Augustovo Wald, a battle, he says, which 
“will be written in history beside the 
charnel-fields of other wars.’”’ He ranks 
this battle with Waterloo, Gettysburg, and 
Sedan. This frightful destruction of what 
must have been part of the flower of the 
Czar’s Army, still flushed with victory 
over Austria, took place over six months 
ago, before ammunition began to fail. It 
was virtually concealed from the world for 
a time, and Fox was one of the first to give 
anything like a detailed account of it. 
Read in the light of the still more recent 
Russian retreat, it seems big with portent. 
For those who could see clearly it must 
have been a prelude to what happened 
later in Galicia. 

Parker, Gilbert. The World in the Crucible. 
An Account of the Origin and Conduct of the Great 
War. With portrait. viii-422. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

Sir Gilbert Parker is a novelist of distinc- 
tion who has yielded to the grandiose 
literary. lure of the war. In his book 
current narrative is only incidental, the 
chief theme being historical and philosoph- 
ical. He has presented in readable and 
rather attractive form the impressions which 
the greatest cataclysm of history has 
produced upon the mind of an Englishman 
of modern and cosmopolitan culture. His 
book shows immense literary industry, 
and will have considerable interest for 
those who like the sort of intellectual 
amusement found in skimming the peculiar 
philosophical doctrines in which German 
militarism is supposed to be rooted. In 
the opening pages the author sketches the 
beginnings of the German Empire and 
traces rapidly and interestingly the work 
of Bismarck in creating and consolidating 
the structure which was to prove so 
terrible for Europe. In any true account 
of Germany, the figure of the man of blood 
and iron seems to dominate the whole 





— 


drama. More than ever it now becomes 
apparent how deeply Germany is indebted 
to the genius of Bismarck for the unex- 
ampled material success which has marked 
her course since 1870. It is very interest. 
ing to study in these pages, a little extray. 
agant at times, but always suggestive 
the divergence of German development 
from the safeguarded path marked out by 
the great Chancellor to the fantastic and 
dangerous courses into which William II, 
and his advisers have led the nation. If 
the German Empire should fall to pieces 
as did the power of Napoleon under con- 
ditions which seem strikingly analogous, it 
will be because the German nation allowed 
itself to be directed from the path traced 
out for it by its greatest statesman. 

In common with most authors who have 
written about this war, Sir Gilbert Parker 
has been deeply imprest with the extraor- 
dinary réle which German philosophy has 
played in the unparalleled drama. The 
supplanting of Kant by Nietzsche in the 
public taste was ominous enough; but 
when before in history has a highly civilized 
people deliberately set Antichrist as the 
national ideal? The abrogation of moral- 
ity and abstract justice as a political 
principle is what the author seems to see 
as the dominant trait in Germany’s recent 
career. 

Many phases of the world-war are 
treated of in the book, the author’s survey 
including a much wider range of events 
and ideas than most writers attempt. 

Eye-witness’s Narrative of] the War. From 
the Marne to Neuve Chapelle, September. 1914- 


March, 1915. Pp. 303. New York: ngmans, Green 
& Co. 75 cents net. 


Readers of the sickening, tho fascinating, 
drama of almost universal slaughter will 
recall certain graphic and _ seemingly 
authoritative accounts in the newspapers 
by the official eye-witness present with 
the ‘‘General Headquarters” issued by the 
British Press Bureau. ‘Thése viptive 
reports are here presented in arc u- 
ous narrative, and they include the move- 
ments and operations of the British Army 
and of the French armies acting in conjunc- 
tion during the period from Septémber, 
1914, to the end of March, 1915. The 
style of the writer is clear and intelligent, 
without ‘‘literary hardship,’ and his 
narrative is caleulated to give some con- 
crete idea of what was taking place when 
the hordes of von Kluck, with the Belgian 
exploit behind them, made their successful 
drive almost to the gates of Paris. The 
book is in the nature of a communiqué, and 
no one need throw it into the fire upon this 
hint; for it is what the communiqué is at 
its best. The eye-witness gives a vivid 
account of the battle of the Aisne and of 
the operations on the Aisne, of the war 
in the northern area, of the battles of 
Ypres and operations around Ypres. In- 
teresting chapters are entitled: ‘Siege 
Warfare,” ‘Christmas in the Trenches,” 
“Givenchy and La Bassée,” ‘‘Neuve 
Chapelle and St. Eloi.” ; 

It is significant that this writer, who is 
English of the English, should pay such 
frank tribute to German valor. What he 
writes about the carnage of Ypres drives 
in upon the reader the idea of possible 
German invincibility. He states as a mere 
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D Bee st Here is a list of motor cars which exemplify the highest ideals of beauty, style and service. 

scent uy Of sure reputation, excellent in design and construction, they have added the crowning 
y feature of high-grade equipment by using Neverleek Top Material. 


Observe the tops on these cars wherever you see them. They are rich and handsome, har- 
monizing splendidly with the cars themselves, and their style and beauty are retained through 
long service. 


These are the cars carrying Neverleek Top Material as standard equipment: 


bl ss Chandler National 
Fs Cunningham Pathfinder 
ting, ie Davis Premier 
is F. I. A. T. Ross 
me Ps Franklin Scripps-Booth 
ingly fa Knox Standard 
apes & Mercer Stearns 
with Ne Lexington-Howard Stutz 


_ Se Neverleek was the first material developed especially for motor car tops, to meet the new and severe re- 


quirements of automobile service. It has been strikingly successful and has more than justified the famous 
Neverleek Guarantee. 


\rmy 16 Best of all evidence of its worth is the fact that_so many highest-grade cars are using it after severest 
#5 laboratory and actual service tests. 


nber, % When youforder a new car, ask particularly for a top of Neverleek Material. 


The ‘ We have issued a little book, ‘“The Automobile and Its Top,’’ which is more than mere advertising. It is 
gent, fe a thumbnail history of the motor car with some unusual pictures that you will want to see and keep. Write 
his & for it. Mailed free on request, along with actual samples of Neverleek. 


con- be If your old top needs recovering we shall be glad to give you the name of a nearby top-maker who will 
| supply Neverleek material. 


TOP MATERIAL 


ho is : F. S. Carr Company, Boston, Mass. 


euch : : Detroit Branch, 969 Woodward Avenue 
rs Factories: Framingham, Mass., and Tilbury, Ontario 
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incident, without comment, how during 
fighting near Ypres a whole company of 
infantry “advancing against us was en- 
filaded by one of our machine guns, with 
the result that all were killed except six 
men, who crawled away wounded.’’* This 
intelligent Englishman at the front makes 
some interesting admissions. ‘‘The Prus- 
sian war-machine,” he writes with Ypres in 
mind, “acting on a nation previously inured 
to the sternest discipline, has obtained the 
most remarkable results. . . . In spite of 
lack of officers, in spite of inexperience, 
boys of sixteen and seventeen have faced 
our guns, marched steadily up to the 
muzzles of our rifles, and have met death 
in droves without flinching. .. . How- 
ever discordant the elements which make 
up the German Empire, by the force of the 
Prussian war-machine they have one and 
all been molded together to be able to fight 
for national existence, and by their actions 
it is evident that for them ‘Deutschland 
tiber Alles’ is no empty ery.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Morris, Charles. Famous Days and Deeds in 
Holland and lum. 8vo, pp. 348. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincett Company. $1.25 net. 

At the present moment the eyes of the 
world are still fixt upon Belgium. The 
minds of politicians and publicists are 
occupied with the question of German 
annexation. The small countries com- 
prised in the Netherlands have baffled the 
attempts of Charles V., Philip II., and their 
instruments, Alva and the Duke of Parma. 
William the Silent, according to Mr. 
Morris, has found a worthy successor in 
Albert of Belgium. These are the men 
who, like Alfred of England, may be 
defeated for a moment, but in the end 
always succeed in driving out the Danes 
or others who as locust hordes threaten 
the desolation of the country. 

We should like to quote from Mr. 
Morris’s skilful narrative of events which 
have recently been detailed in the ears of 
Europe. The writer of this volume is an 
enthusiast whose views are tempered by 
knowledge. It is, of course, natural that 
his work should sound like a mere repeti- 
tion to the mind of professional historians, 
but as a popular summary of Netherlands 
history we consider it useful and edifying. 
The author may find a hearing in circles 
where Motley, the American historian of 
the Netherlands, is scarcely known. We 
are glad to see that only one chapter, and 
that the last, is devoted judiciously to the 
present condition of Belgium, the ultimate 
fate of which can not be decided until 
the war is over. 


Dall, William H. Biography of 
ton Baird. 8vo, pp. 462. Phil 
Lippincott Company. $3.50. 

The progress of natural history as a 
science in America has been marked by the 
efforts and investigations of several men of 
world-wide reputation, among whom must 
be counted not only Louis Agassiz, but 
Spencer F. Baird. Agassiz was a great 
teacher, Baird was an organizer, a prac- 
tical man who could direct and control 
the activities of others. His principal 
work was carried on as the head of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which originated 
in the beneficence of an Englishman, James 
Smithson, illegitimate son of the Duke of 
Northumberland and Elizabeth Hungerford, 
who, in default of heirs, bequeathed to his 
nephew, in the United States, the whole of 
his property, which, by the death without 


Fuller- 
elphia: J. B. 





heirs of the beneficiaries, was paid ; 
Treasury to the amount of abou ent 
million dollars. ' 

The Smithsonian Institution 
this foundation. The Efo-woek a _ 
fessor Baird was chiefly taken up with the 
management of this splendid foundation 
Altho Professor Baird was no investigator 
like Darwin or Weissmann, no great 
teacher like Agassiz, he was a brilliant 
leader of men. He loved plants and 
flowers and birds as did his friends Agassiz 
and Audubon, and his fame is to be seen 
in the remarkable collections of the 
institute over which he presided with sueh 
conscientious and diligent care. 

This biography of him is rendered inter- 
esting by many portraits and letters. The 
incumbency of Baird extended from 1878 to 
1887 and was signalized by the appoint- 
ment, suggested by Professor Baird, of 
United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries, which has done so much to 
promote and conserve the food-produetion 
of American waters. We are glad to see 
the practical man is by this book placed 
in his proper niche alongside of the 
speculators and idealists who have some- 
times been betrayed into obscuring the 
modest aim of natural history and its study. 


McC Samuel W. The Life of Thomas 
Brackett d. Pp.303. Portraits. Index. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 

Thomas Brackett Reed was an imposing 
figure in the latter part of the last century. 
Mr. McCall has given us an intimate study 
of him. By sheer force of character, Reed 
became a power in politics in his native 
State of Maine, being elected to the State 
legislature and subsequently to the Senate, 
and was Attorney-General in 1870 at the 
early age of thirty years. In 1877 we find 
him in Washington representing his dis- 
trict. Almost from the first his tall figure 
was to be seen rising in every debate. 
Soon he was elected Speaker of the House, 
and the ‘“‘Czar,’”’ as he was named, affec- 
tionately and otherwise, wielded the gavel 
with an iron hand. He retired from the 
House in 1899 and took up the practise 
of law, and died in 1902. Mr. McCall's 
book will repay the reader, both as a 
biographical study of one who, it has 
been said, ‘‘was too big to be President,” 
and as a record of political events. 


Cook, A.B. Zeus, A Study in Ancient Religion. 

Volume I: Zeus, God of the Bright Sky. Large 8vo, 
. xliii-885. Cambridge: University Press. New 
ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 45s. $12. 

In these columns notice has already been 
taken of the fact that the history of Greek 
religion is being rewritten, that behind the 
faith of the hosts of Menelaus and Achilles 
lay a long development, now being un- 
rolled. Miss Harrison’s ‘‘Prolegomena” 
and “ Themis’ and Farnell’s ‘Cults of the 
Greek States” were contributions to this 
end. Mr. Cook, reader in classical archeol- 
ogy at Cambridge, here gives the first in- 
stalment of a painstaking study of the com- 
posite deity who headed the Greek pantheon. 
The aim here is to establish the essential 
character of that god whose cult, varying 
so greatly in different localities, caused 
perplexity even to the Greeks themselves 
because its constituents were self-con- 
tradictory. Mr. Cook finds this essential 
character ‘in the animistic conception of 
the clear sky, developing in the. pre- 
historic period into the personal “god of 
the bright sky” (not of the stormy sky, 
like Indra in India). He brings together 
the data which establish this conception— 
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The Best KisselKars Ever Built 


ISSELKARS always were cars of pronounced are manufactured cars in every vital part. Therefore, 
quality, and the new models are better than ever. there is deep significance in the fact that bigger plans 
Evidence of their superiority is unmistakably reflected and increased output have brought about. a new 


—performance. 


achievement in body design last season. 


ger roadster yet conceived. 


32-Four 
J Passenger Touring Car 








from every angle—in construction—appearance—finish alignment of prices, including a Four at $1050 and a 


Six at $1485. 


These KisselKars measure up to tnose standards And looming in the background is the perfected ALL- 
that give assurance of service far beyond the average, 
because the enduring things are dui/t in—because they distinction, attraction and utility exclusively its own. 


KISSELKAR. ait-YEAR 


The ALL-YEAR Car—invented and introduced by Kissel—was the paramount Ca 
It met for the first time a demand for 
the continuous service of one body—an open touring car in summer and closed car 
inwinter. The top is easily attached and detached by inexpert men. 


The new ALL-YEAR Cars are perfection—beautiful Roths- 
child lines—masterly workmanship—worked out so skillfully that 
not even an expert can distinguish them from the finest closed coach 
in passing. In addition to the ALL-YEAR Sedan Top, there is a 
new ALL-YEAR Coupé Top mounted on the smartest four passen- 


YEAR Car—an original feature that gives a KisselKar 







42-Six 
5 Passenger Touring Car 
| 


The complete KisselKar line—including the new 32-Four, 36-Four, 42-Six, 
five and seven passenger four door, two and three door corridor bodies, ALL- 
YEAR Touring and Sedan Bodies, ALL-YEAR Roadster and Coupé bodies, 
Limousines and Coupélets—is fully described in our new catalog. Write for 
it and learn the full story of KisselKar values and prices, as well as the comforts 
and conveniences of the ALL- YEAR Car. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., 404 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wisconsin 


New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Buffalo, 
Fuebareh, & Toledo, San Francisco. Los Angeles, New Orleans.. Dallas, 

ashville, a eng Troy, Dayton, New Haven, Hartford, Conn., Providence. Marshall- 
town, r Rapids, Montreal, Calgary, Victoria, and hundreds of other leading cit.es in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Patented 
have earned the verdict, **The Roofing 
Development of the 20th Century.’ 
The only built-up shingle; wedge- 

shaped. like wooden shingles; can 
id twiceasfast. Spark, crack and curl 
proof, Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Book, “Repairing and Building,” Free 
Let us send this valuable book on building and ree 
pairing. It will belp you. 
BIRD & SON, 162 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
Established 1795 aS 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton,Ont. 























PRACTICALLY WEARS 
OUT BEFORE IT DECAYS.” 


—U. S. Gov’t Rept., Bulletin 95, June, 1911 


Write TODAY 
and Working Plans of just sa: 
THIS CYPRESS you'd like 


VoL6é 
Te eteieienlll 


Complete Specifications 


FREE on request. 


Any ‘vol. of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY and 
personal advice if you write “All-Round Helps.” 


So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn. "ir Sacksonvilie, Fis. 
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the idea of Zeus as abiding in the Aither 
or ‘burning sky,” robed in blue, or with a 
blue nimbus; in his character as Zeus 
Lykais (not from lykos, ‘‘ wolf,” but from a 
word meaning “‘light’’); in the cults of 
the mountain tops; in the association of 
Zeus with sun, symbolism, the sphere, 
wheel, ram, bull, hawk, eagle, serpent, 
ete.—things associated with the sky; and 
in such consorts and companions as are 
connected with other luminous bodies such 
as moon and stars. The indications found 
in the various festivals, rituals, dances, 
and the like are also utilized. Illustrations 
of high value (42 plates, 565 text engrav- 
ings), a worthy bibliography, and 99 pages 
of index complete the rich apparatus here 
furnished. ; 

The value of this volume can not be 
overestimated. Apart from the convenience 
incident to the assembling of so vast an 
amount of material with the visual evi- 
dence of inscriptions and the like, the es- 
tablishment of a fundamental conception of 
the Greek Zeus is of high worth. Neither 
the teacher of Greek mythology or history 
or religion nor the advanced student of 
these may neglect this volume. 

The “‘underground”’ (Catonic) cults at 
altars of Zeus are excluded from Mr. 
Cook’s design. The volume, aiming to 
show the dominant characteristic of Zeus’s 
nature, is a worthy example of the world’s 
best and most patient scholarship. 


Stokes, Anson Phelps. Memorials of Eminent 
Yale Men. 2 vols., 4to. Pp. 368-452. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

In these two handsome volumes the New 
Haven alma mater seems to gather her 
sons around her and, naming them, to pro- 
claim what they have done for religion and 
letters, for public life and science. It was 
unavoidable that those whose biographies 
had already been written and made public 
property in larger and separate volumes 
should be included. The editor is evidently 
an enthusiastic son of the college, with 
which he is closely connected... Accuracy and 
painstaking regard for detail mark every 
page of a book which is a splendid monu- 
ment to Yale, ‘‘the Mother of Learning 
and the fosterer of réligion and good 
manners.” The author says: 


“President Garfield’s definition of the 
vital factor of his education—sitting at one 
end of a log with President Mark Hopkins 
at the other—has much significance. It was 
the glory of the old New England college 
that. the student came into close contact 
with a few inspiring men—men who influ- 
enced youths both by their teachings and 
by their ideals. This influence of the great 
teacher may be seen on its subjective and 
objective sides in Yale history.” 

The above is from one of the essays 
which form no unimportant part of the 
work before us. The index and bibliog- 
raphy which Mr. Stokes adds constitute 
an illuminative feature of the work. A 
gallery of portraits appears. 

Moreton, Lady. A Playmateof Philip II, Illus- 
trated. Pp. 219. London: John Lane Company. $3. 

While Charles V. and his son,. Philip 
II., have been the subjects of many books 
and papers, he who was dubbed by Philip 
“The Philosopher of Aragon’’- has had 
devoted to him only a short memoir—one 
by Don Ramon Melida, librarian to the 
family. One of the most distinguished 
members of one of the first families of 
Spain at the time of Spain’s greatest glory, 
Don Martin IV. was so famous that he is 
supposed to have been the original of Don 





Quixote. We could wish a little 
been said about Philip and his yo 
but should be grateful for the account given 
of the life of the Aragon philosopher and of 
his sainted wife, Donna Luisa Borgia, who 
tho double his age, bore him six children and 
guarded his name, fortune, and estate most 
successfully. The author’s own description 
best describes the book: “Just as a tailor 
useth his needle to sew together pieces of 
cloth, so I have stitched the shreds one to 
another with such threads of history as 
seem to make the sense more clear, omit. 
ting none of those little circumstances 
which give life to narration, and bring old 
manners, old feelings, and old times before 
your eyes.” 

We read of Don Martin as a soldier 
friend, father, and philosopher—even ag . 
sinner. The Duke’s attendance on Philip 
carried him to England at the time of 
Philip’s marriage to Mary Tudor. The two 
men later suffered through their eldest sons, 


more had 
uthful life, 


Lee, General Robert E., C.S.A. Lee’s Dis- 
eepeg = Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. 
to Jefferson Davis and the War Department of the 
Confederate States of America, 1862-65. From the 
Private Collection of Wymberley Jones De Renne. 
Edited with an Introduction by Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Royal 8vo, pp. Ixiii-400. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ten years ago a volume of the unpub- 
lished intimate correspondence of Robert 
K. Lee caused wide interest in the North 
as well as the South. That collection is 
now supplemented by another, which makes 
available a complete record. The new vol- 
ume forms a striking contribution to the 
literature of the Civil War. In it the char- 
acter of General Lee stands out in new relief. 
In the annals of war are few figures of such 
compelling interest. Even at this distance 
and in the presence of a conflict that be- 
littles all other wars, the personality and 
achievements of Lee retain their interest. 
His was an individuality that was strikingly 
American, one that seemed to sum up the 
finest traits of the civic and military career. 
These letters deepen and confirm the 
general impression that Lee was a man in 
whom was reproduced in our time the type 
of Washington. 

The correspondence is voluminous and 
accompanied by a running commentary in 
the form of foot-notes, the whole preceded 
by an introduction by Douglas Southall 
Freeman, which throws new light on the 
character and strategic genius of Lee. 
The letters date from the time Lee assumed 
command of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
to the evacuation of Richmond. 


Sprague, Homer B. Lights and Shadows in 
Confederate Prisons. With Portraits. Pp. viii-163. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


A scholar as well as a soldier, the author 
of this narrative of personal experiences in 
prisons of the Confederacy brings to his 
story traits that give it peculiar interest. 
Dr. Sprague has been a professor in Cornell 
and president of the University of North 
Dakota. He is the author of several 
books on military subjects, these among 
others: ‘‘History of the Thirteenth Con- 
necticut Volunteers,” “‘Right and Wrong 
in Our War between the States,” and “The 
European War, Its Cause and Cure.” His 
new volume, “Lights and Shadows m 
Confederate Prisons,” is racy of the camp, 
an intimate account of happenings that 
are perhaps the most interesting phase of 
war-adventures. 

The four walls of a prison, as Hugo says, 
“exhale a species of terrible peace.” What 
takes place within the walls of a military 
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Loss of Traction Due to the 
inefficient old style bevel gear Differential. 


Send in this Coupon 































































M&S GEAR CO 
David Whitney Bldg. 
DETROIT. MICH. 

Without any 
obligation on 
my part you 

; may send me 
your booklet. describing the 
M & §S Differential which 
“Pulls Both Wheels.” 



































and get this Book FREE. | It tells how the wonderful M & S Differential makes it impossible 
for your rear wheels to spin—in a mud hole, in sand or on slippery pavements. Every motor- 
ist should read this book—you are certain to want your next car equipped with the M & S—it 
distributes engine power evenly and smoothly to both wheels—gives all the power all the time 
with a smaller gasoline consumption—Makes driving easier and safer. The M & S is more 


necessary than a starter. 
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The M&S isa spiral gear Differ- 
ential and is the first scientifically 
correct improvement over the old 
style bevel gear. The American 
Manufacturing rights have been 
secured by Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. 
the largest makers of Differentials in 
the world—a fact which speaks vol- 
umes for M & S principle and de- 
sign. The M&S prevents one rear 
wheel from revolving faster than the 
other—just like a differential lock— 
yet automatically differentiates 
wheel travel in turning corners. 


Send in the Coupon for the 












ASK FOR 


FORD Owners can get the 


DIS FRIBUTORS: M. & S. Sales Co., 429 So. Ervay St., Dallas, 
Hill-Smith Metal Goods Co., 80 Pear! St., Boston, 


THE M. & S. DIFFERENTIAL 


Tested on the Battlefields 
of Europe 


The M&S Differential is ‘standard equipment” 
on the Jeffery Quad.” The wonderful perform- 
ance of the “Quad” in the war zone is proofof the 
efficiency of the M&S. Not one single case of 
differential trouble has develo er the 
most gruelling wo 


Death Valley Conquered by the 
M &S Equipped “Quad” 


In its issue of June 19th the Literary Digest 
says: ‘Death Valley is full of rich deposits but 
without means of transportation they remained 
undeveloped and valueless. Itlooks, however, 
as if these deficiencies had been satisfactorily 
and permanently conquered. The victor is the 
* * * Jeffery four-wheel driven truck. * * * Now 
that this machine has proved its ability to cope 
with the conditionsexistinginthe hottest desert 
on earth, half forgotten plans for development of 
its known wealth are being revived.” Can any- 
one want stronger endorsement of the “M&S” 
than this? 


Power Where You Need It 


When the tractive resistance ofthe rear wheels 
is unequal, the M &S delivers the power to the 
wheel having the greatest traction. Loss of trac- 
tion is a prime cause of dangerous skidding—pre- 
vent it by installing the M & S Differential. 








Book—Ask your Dealer about the M & S Differential. He 
wants it on next year’s car because it lessens rear axle trouble. 


We are now ready to make Agency Arrangements for Ford Replacements. Write us.or it might be better to wire. 
M & S GEAR CO., 1036-1042 Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (Formerly Kansas City) 


Texas; M. & S. Sales Co., S. E. Cor. Race & Broad St., Philadeiphia, Pa.; 
Mass.; M. & S. Sales Co., 936 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Micn. 


ON YOUR NEW 





“M&S” NOW 


U. S. Pat. 1090082 










Patents in foreign 
countries — All in- 
fringements will be 
prosecuted. 


Special Type for Fords 

Made of the same materials and 
embodying the same principle as 
the M &S used in the highest price 
cars. Fits in the Ford housing 
using the Ford Ring and Pinion 
Gears. Easily installed by any 
mechanic in a few hours. Costs 
but a trifle more than the old style 
bevel differential. Once a Ford 
owner has driven with an M&S 
—he would not be without it for 
twice the price. 








CAR 


pe HE life of the av- 
erage motor car,” 
says a writer from 


the war zone, “‘is less than 
thirty days.’’ Not referrin 
to destruction by shot ee. 
shell, but to wear and 
tear—the inability of the 
car to hold up under hard 
service over rough roads. 
Here for the 
first time, the 
automobile 
world is find- 


ing out what 


THE WOR 
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LD’S RECORD 


LOW GEAR RUN 


bit timid at first, are ask- 
ing in more insistent terms 
than ever—What will the 
car do and what will it cost 
in upkeep and depreciation ? 

How many motorists 
have ever seen a Franklin 
Car in the Used Car 
Dealers’—or offered in the 
Sale and Exchange col- 


away with 177 parts—pi 
ing, pump, gears and fr 
tings—the weight of water, 
the danger of freezing in 
Winter, of boiling in Sum- 
mer, of bursting pipes, leaky 
radiator and cracked water 
jackets. 
Scientific Light-Weight 
means first of all a critical 
selection of 
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happens when 
a motor car is 
driven by men 
who cannot 
spare athought 
for the car But 
only for the 
service they get 
out of it. 

The biggest 
problem the 
motorist faces 
today is wear 
and tear and 
depreciation. 

Last year 
these two items 
alone cost the car owners 
of America $400,000,000. 

Your average owner hesi- 
tates to demand from his 
car all the service he has a 
‘right to expect. He is al- 
ways favoring the engine, 
the tires, the complex sys- 
tem Of parts and plumbing. 

Taking all possible care, 
he still faces an unreason- 
able depreciation. 

Car owners, patient and a 


FRANKLIN 








Here is the hardest test an automobile was ever put to—a practical demonstration of what a 
Franklin Car can do, and of the great efficiency of Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling. At 5.50 o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon, August 4th, this Franklin Car errived in San Francisco at the finish—after a run 
of 860 miles on low gear from Walla Walla, Washington, all the way with ¥ 


icv 6 ts boabareats a ay cy iy pena 4 
sister will he Arrive $ 


premium of 
fifty per cent, 
to obtain the 
highest qual- 
ity. 

The vanadi- 
um cast iron in 
Franklin cylin- 
ders costs ten per 
cent more than 
the gray cast iron 
commonly used. 

Owing to the 
grade of steel, 
Franklin springs 





High and Second gears were removed from the car, and the transmission sealed before the start ; and 
the car officially inspected and affidavit made by technical observers in San Francisco. Running time, 
83 hours and 40 minutes—over 10 miles an hour. The route was the hardest possible, and was pur- 
posely chosen as an additional test of the dependability of the Franklin Car—through the John Day River 
Gorges, the Harney Desert in Southern Oregon,'the Siskiou Mountains and the Burney Pass in California. 


umns of the Sunday papers? 

Franklin Cars built in 
1902 and 1903 are still run- 
ning. 

Two things are respon- 
sible for the long service 
life of the Franklin Car— 
The Franklin System of 
Direct - Air- Cooling, and 
the Franklin Scientific 
Light-Weight. 

The Franklin Direct - 
Air-Cooling System does 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


t once st 


ing the engine. 


cost fifty per cent 
more than the 


usual automobile 
springs. 

The laminated wood sill of the 
Franklin costs fifty per cent 
more than the typical steel frame 
—but is stronger, lighter, more 
resilient: adds to the flexibility 
and comfort of the car. 

If youhaveownedand operated 
any make of motor car, you have 
some first-hand experience with 
repair costs and depreciation. 

The Franklin Facts about long 
service life can be obtained from 
any Franklin dealer. 

Get them. They mean more 
to you today than ever. 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
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prison is of such appalling nature that the 
captives soon come to envy those of their 
comrades whom they have left dead on the 
field. The author gives a realistic de- 
gription of Danville, most lugubrious of 
Southern prisons. Of its appointments this 
will give some hint: 


“Except about twenty large, stout, 
wooden boxes called spittoons, there was 
no furniture whatever. Conjecture was 
ripe as to the purpose of the Confederates 
in supplying us with spittoons and nothing 

. They were too short for coffins, too 
large for wash-bowls, too shallow for bath- 
ing-tubs, too deep for tureens. 


“The remarkable buoyancy of spirits that 
characterized the soldiers of the North 
under conditions truly infernal is brought 
out admirably in these pages, which are 
compiled from a diary the author kept. 
Strangely enough he does not blame his 
jailers very much for the horrible conditions 
of the Southern prisons, but holds partly 
responsible the Federal Government, which 
refused an exchange of prisoners. Dr. 
Sprague’s book fairly abounds in natural, 
genuine humor of the camp. I¢ will find 
favor with old soldiers. 


Vachée, Colonel. Napoleon at Work. Trans- 
lated by Frederic Lees. 8vo, BP 324. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Altho this book may be thought to ap- 
pear a day after the fair, it nevertheless 
can not be read without interest in view of 
the present European struggle, the motives 
of which have been set forth with such 
frank eloquence by General Bernhardi in 
his recent books. This French writer, who 
is considered one of the leading military 
and strategic authorities of the present day, 
is a devoted admirer of Napoleon. He 
began the composition of the work before 
us previously to the outbreak of the 
struggle now going on in Eastern - and 
Western Europe. The greater portion of it 
was completed in Belgium while the Ger- 
man guns were thundering against the 
fortifications of that little Kingdom. 

Within the last few years a great deal 
has been written about the first Emperor of 
the French, and a good deal which has been 
published elsewhere will be found in 
Colonel Vachée’s admirable compilation. 
The merits of this treatise lie principally in 
the manner in which Napoleon’s personal 
influence in council and on the field of 
battle is clearly expounded. Napoleon is 
shown to have conducted his campaigns as 
a successful business man administers a 
large money-making concern, whether it be 
a bank or department store. 


Foord, Edward. Napoleon’s Russian Cam 
Hy} 1 8vo, pp. 424. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The mass of new material which has 
recently been brought to light both by the 
French War Office and the War Office 
of Petrograd concerning Napoleon’s fatal 


campaign in Russia has been mastered by. 


the author of this volume. Much has been 
written about Napoleon, perhaps too much, 
but at the present moment Napoleon’s last 
and greatest effort to impose his domina- 
tion on Continental Europe is very timely. 
Mr. Foord’s work will be reckoned, both by 
the student and the general réader, a careful 
and unimpeachable addition to the Napo- 
leonie library. The thirty-two full-page 
Plates on art paper and the fifteen maps 
and plans add something like splendor to a 
contribution to the history of a terrible but 
exciting period. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





GEORGE FITCH, HUMORIST 
te BIT of old earth’s salt, too soon 

dissolved, and never to be replaced. 
Peace to his luminous spirit!”” Thus Bert 
Taylor, paragrapher of the Chicago Tribune, 
pays tribute to George Fitch, of ‘‘Home- 
burg” and ‘‘Siwash”—an American hu- 
morist, whom, all seem agreed, we could 
ill afford to lose, and whose death, on 
August 9, has. left grieving a host of his 
admiring readers. George Fitch never 
enjoyed quite the prominence of Finley 
Peter Dunne and George Ade, and yet 
many readers considered him the peer 
of any living humorist. These two con- 
temporaries of his blossomed forth a 
decade earlier than he, and that fact per- 
haps accounts for their far wider recogni- 
tion; for the last decade of American 
humor has been a period of rank luxuriance, 
in which no perfect flower could reign 
supreme. Few popular magazines of the 
present day are complete without their 
tame humorist, lurking somewhere in the 
back pages, making almost painless the 
reader’s transition from the dull, matter- 
of-fact reading-matter to the symposium 
of art and wit comprised in the advertising 
pages. Few newspapers will risk publica- 
tion without a liberal frosting of humor, 
whether it .be in the dignified vein of the 
old-style paragrapher, the impertinences of 
the ‘‘columnist,’’ or the slap-stick ‘‘ comics.” 
In all this welter of mirth the quiet, slow 
drollery of a George Fitch passed un- 
noticed by many who might have been 
its friends. But perhaps they will have an- 
other chance, for there are many who 
believe that Mr. Fitch’s work will live. 
The Chicago Herald (for which he was 
for many months a contributor) finds his 
greatest value for permanence in ‘‘a cer- 
tain democracy of humorous appeal which 
strikes one as a typical product of the 
Middle West.” And of his activities it 
remarks that— 


It remained for him to discover the 
humorous possibilities of the small Ameri- 
can college—itself one of the most widely 
disseminated and typical of American in- 
stitutions. And the thousands who have 
laughed, not without a touch of reminis- 
cent thoughtfulness, at his Siwash College 
stories will feel they have lost an old 
friend. For pure and infectious fun his 
tales of the ‘‘Demon Motor-Boat’’ would 
be hard to match among the productions of 
American humorists. In the stories about 
the characters and doings of a little town— 
typical of thousands of .others—he was 
again at his best. They have an under- 
current of reality and a suggestiqn of 
universality that make them really worth 
while. 

As a citizen George Fitch had convic- 
tions and tried to live up to them. His 
brief political career illustrated the familiar 
fact that a genuine gift of humor is seldom 
found apart froma real desire to do some- 
thing to make the world better as well 


ACTUAL 


Large tube 50c.” If your i 


Company, 
will see that you are supplied. 
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Instant 
Relief in 
Pyorrhea 


Inflamed or re- 
ceding gums, 
loosening of the 

teeth, known as | 


Pyorrhea or 
Riggs’ Disease, 
can be relieved 
instantly by the 
use of Forhan’s 
Pyorthea Prep- 
aration. Four out 
of every five per- 
sons past 40 have 
Pyorrhea, usual- 
ly without know- 
ing what it is or 
howto relieve it. 
It is always best 
to CONSULT 
YOUR DEN- 
TIST, if the 
condition is such 
that . preventive 
measures alone 
are not enough. 
Asapreventive, 
however, For- 
han’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation is 


thorou gh ly 
efficient. se it 
daily, like any 
dentifrice—very 
agreeable to the 
taste. 

hasn't it, send his name (with 
3-29 Elm St., New York, who 


SIZE 














YOU CAN HEAR! 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 200,000 deaf people to hear. We are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you an 


Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


Without Deposit 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No moncy to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so complete that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 
The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe us 
nothing—not one cent. Address 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Bidg., N.Y. 

Toronto, Ont. Office, 468 Yonge St. 
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8 Road Racking !s Quinous § 
a Ts Comfort And Te Car : 


- 


ee dolt-jar and vibration have robbed many a car owner of motoring’s greatest joy— 
2° COMFORT—and sent many a good car to the scrap pile long before its time. 


ea There is just one proven antidote for these great motoring evils—the 


§ ‘Ffaritord 


a SHOCK ABSORBER £ 
The Hartford, the pioneer shock absorber, is a known quantity. Innumer- 
$e =. able motor achievements have demonstrated its worth. 350,000 car owners 
* are using it. 
It affords scientific control over the movements of an automobile spring, so 
modifying them that even the roughest roadbed cannot provoke abnormal 


sean it at 








H@ = action. It causes an automobile to glide undulatingly over every road inequality. 
i, Comfort is a result inevitable, while road racking is impossible. 
oh A Hartford-equipped car is comfortable; it is long-lived. 


= Try the Hartford thoroughly, exhaustively and you must reach this conclu- 
‘fi = sion—it is indispensable for comfortable motoring. Our guarantee—Satisfaction 
®. or Money Back. 


Pe Write, giving make, year and model and we 
will tell you how to make your car truly com- 
‘a i fortable. Your new car will come to you 














ee) = Hartford-equipped if you insist. 

; + 5 ico Oem ant «7a Automobile Manu- 
Hartford Suspension Co. fins tne “anes: 
TR _EV-HARTPORD, President EDP UP want 


191 Morgan St., Jersey City,N. J. = more comfort, you 


must use Hartford 
Makers of the Hartford Shock Ab- — “hock Absorbers 
he sorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, 
.: § E.V. Hartford Electric Brake, Hart- 
Roe ford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper. 
‘ Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
; Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Newark, Chicago, 
Indianapolis. 
*Formerly Truffault-Hartford. 







Every Road 
a Boulevard 








COURAGE—HONOR—MANLINESS 


Here Are Three Books That Will Inspire These Things In Your BOY 


“The Boy’s Book of “The Boy Scouts “The Boy’s Book 
' Battles” Roll of Honor” of Adventure” 
By ERIC WOOD By ERIC WOOD By ERIC WOOD 
AB Y hoe The stories ofa multitude © True tales of actual adven- 
of great battles mers, Be me of scouts who, truetotheir ture make up the many 













sea. True to historica facts: record at the risk of life thrillin chapters of which 
sepcriptions of foman paviies, and-limb have saved life this bookis composed. Man- 
euch as: Marathon; Has: ; eating Lions in East Africa; 
tides: ¢ h Armada; oN land or sea. Beauti- Roosevelt’s Ride for Life; 
Trat algar; Waterloo ; fully illustrated... Lieut.- yb ya Attacked by 

et 8 ; ; . . 
cotzcate,, Qotgeren General ir Robert Baden- Avseaien Abieines Tie 


fully iustrated in color Powell, Chief Scout, has ‘Clydesdale’; Tracked by 





4 Large't2mo,Dec- written the foreword. Wolves; A Leap for Life; 
, orated Cloth 12mo Cloth. $1.25 net: A Treacherous Guide, etc. 
\4 Cover. $1.25 >, ¥ 2 ’ Beautifully illustrated. z220, 
i” EN owe mas by mail $1.37. Cloth.$1.25net; by mail$1.37. 


At all Book or the Publish 
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as brighter. It was not given to hi 
become the scourge of meanness pe 
ness and other bad qualities, as some great 
humorists have been. But the will was 
there to help and serve as well as amuse 
and this will found its expression jn his 
political affiliations. 


It was in Peoria that Mr. Fitch was best 
known, for here his career really began, 
as a writer of “Transcripts” on the 
Peoria Herald-Transcript. Thus it is only 
natural to find the Peoria Journal declar. 
ing that, despite his popularity as g 
humorist, his qualities as a man were of 
vastly more importance. We read: 


George Fitch was above all an honest 
man. His convictions were established 
only after deliberation, but when he reached 
a conclusion that a man or an institution 
deserved either support or strenuous op- 
position he was too honest to be changed 
by minor circumstances. Naturally gentle 
and friendly, he instilled this spirit into 
his writings except at the times when his 
convictions told him that an evil should 
be attacked—and then.he would fight this 
evil with the weapons which were most 
effective. 

The great humorist was primarily seri- 
ous—as are all great humorists. He was 
also well rounded—as are a few great 
humorists. His keen interest in the wel- 
fare of Peoria and her institutions is well 
known. His interest in State and national 
politics was evident. His information on 
subjects of widely different character was 
remarkable. His popular paragraphs, 
filled with wit and philosophy, did not 
prevent him from writing serious articles 
and substantial editorials. In fact, his 
famous literary products include serious 
stories and serious magazine articles, as 
well as his more widely read humorous 
articles and sketches. 

To know George Fitch the journalist 
was not as inspiring as to know George 
Fitch the man. Endowed by his parents 
with honesty, industry, and exceptional 
talent along widely different lines, he 
developed character and qualities which 
not only made him a truly great man, but 
which guaranteed his success in the field 
in which he chose to work and for which he 
was so peculiarly adapted. 


His humor was not the sort that lends 
itself to quips and cranks and like con- 
ceits. It was a slower sort, to be con- 
sumed in generous portions and leisurely 
fashion, rolled under the tongue, and 
chuckled over. It is, therefore, difficult 
to sample adequately; but a few portions 
are submitted by the Chicago Herald, 
culled from the “‘ vest-pocket essays”’ that 
appeared for some time in that paper. 
A few of these follow, in the form of ob- 
servations upon a variety of subjects 
which, quite possibly, the majority of us 
take altogether too seriously. There is, 
for example, the affinity of the hen and the 
advertiser, exprest in terms of duck-eggs: 


The duck’s one talent is swimming. 
Tt swims as gracefully and easily as a life 
preserver. Where the hen would yell for 
help and drown, the duck floats gaily off, 
doing nine knots an hour by paddling with 
its webbed feet. The duck lays an ¢g8 
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HIS is a reproduction of the first adver- 

tisement of a popular-priced light-weight 
six; a six weighing less than 3000 pounds:and selling 
for less than $2000. . It sounded the opening of a new 
era in the automobile industry, the Era of Light Sixes. 
It announced the new Chandler at $1785. It an- 
nounced a car destined to become quickly recognized 
as one of America’s really great’ automobiles. 


Exhibited in Chicago at the time of the Automo- 
bile Show, February, 1913, Chandler pioneered the way 
for light-six domination in public popularity. And Chandler 
pioneered with a car so good, so right, that notwithstanding the 
influx of other light-sixes that soon rushed into the market—we 
have maintained Chandler leadership with this model and grown 
to a production of Ten Thousand cars for this year. And now— 


(HANDLER SIX $1295 


The Saturday Evening Post 
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Standing pat on this model, as far as 
all its essential features of design. and con- 
struction are concerned, devoting to it all 


the Chandler mechanical genius, refining it 


and beautifying it and adding to it always 
the newest features of equipment, we have 
been enabled to make extraordinary price 
reductions from season to season and still 
give greater value. 


From $1785 this price last year went 
down to $1595. And this year down to 
$1295. 


No other car of like size and character 
has caught up with the Chandler price. 





No Other Car for Less than $2000 
Gives You All These Features 


Bosch magneto and Bosch spark plugs; Gray & Davis 
electric generator and Gray & Davis electric starting motor; 
Rayfield double-jet carburetor; genuine Mayo Mercedes 
type radiator; cast al motor base extending from 
frame to frame; three silent and enclosed chains for driving 
motor shafts; imported annular ball bearings; silent worm- 
bevel rear axle; auxiliary seats in tonneau of touring car are 
instantly adjustable and fold away entirely out of sight in 
back of front seat; genuine hand-buffed leather upholstery; 
Stewart vacuum gasoline feed; Golde patent one-man top, 
covered with genuine Neverleek; Jiffy curtains; Stewart- 
Warner agnetic dometer; Firest demountable © 


rims; complete incidental equipment; and the 


Marvelous Chandler Motor 

















CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 


New York City Office: 1890 Broadway. 


In practical effect, Chandler offers you 
a $1785 car for $1295. And we ask you to 
try to match its value in cars that sell for 
hundreds more. 


Look them all over, all the well known 
makes. Study them carefully. Compare 
them part by part with the Chandler. Com- 
pare them with the Chandler for comfort and 
power and snap and finish and style. Then 
you will realize how much it means to you 
as a purchaser that the Chandler was right 
in the first place and that the Chandler 
manufacturing policy has been a policy ot 
devotion to this one model. 


Seven Passenger Touring Car 
or Handsome Roadster, $1295 


See the Chandler at your dealer’s without delay, 
or write for new catalog now. 


808-838 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Cable Address: Chanmotor. 
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For Lack of 
_ Bran Food 


Many a headache— 
Many a cross word— 


Many a dull day could be saved 
by bran food. 

Most folks know this, but the bran foods 
they try are not tempting, so they quit. 

Pettijohn’s corrects this. It is lus- 
cious wheat flakes hiding 25 per cent of 
bran. Try it once and folks will miss it 
if yqu fail to serve it daily. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents + oes for posal 
age by parcel post. ell then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (999). | 

















YOU NEED THIS 
NEARLY EVERY DAY 
This Eveready Tubular 
Tungsten Flashlight 


will prove to be the handiest thing you own. 
Dark corners in the attic, basement, garage, 
boathouse, etc., simply disappear when you 
press the button. With average usage it lasts 
6to8 months. New batteries cost 40 cents. 
New Mazda bulbs 20 cents. We want you to 
know OUTDOOR LIFE, the great recreation 
magazine. It breathes the very spirit of the 
great wide places of mountain and plain. A 
subscription to OUTDOOR LIFE is the best 
substitute obtainable for those 12 months in 
the open that you want but can’t have. To 
introduce you we offer: 
Outdoor Life ..... lyear $1.50 Both 
Plashlight (reg. retail price) 1.50 For 
Total value $3.00 $1.75 
Write us for other premium offers 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 











POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ot a ee a SS 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 








THE PERFUME STICK 


in the Gold Case. Every woman wants the very newest 
novelty—“‘SONIA CRYSTALFLOR,” finest French perfume in 
concentrated form, in dainty gold case, to carry in Hi ig. 
Vanity Case or Party Box. Agentlerub on skin or handker- 
chief imparts delightful lasting fragrance. Nocoloror stain. 
If not at druggist’s, send his name and 25 cts, for full-size 
case. Agents wanted. The Sonia Co., Inc., 125L E. 23d St, N. Y. 








Is Christianity Making Progress? 
See article in 
THE HOMILETIC REVIEW for September 
By Thomas Rhondda Williams 


30 cents per copy—$3.00 per year 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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twice as large as the hen’s, but it-is no sort 
of a press-agent, and the price of duck- 
eggs is never quoted. 


Straw hats in December are not as-out 
of date as a battle-ship by the time it has” 


been launched. It costs $11,000,000, and 
is the most powerful thing on earth except, 
perhaps, a United States district judge. 
But the nation which has just dug down 
for it can’t take any pleasure in it, because 
the country next ddor has just completed 
plans for & ship which will make this one 
Jook as foolish as a rowboat with a hoop- 
skirt for a turret. ose" 


After a good journeyman hater has 
spent a few years on the job he gets so 
much acid into his thoughts that it eats 
large holes in his disposition, and people 
begin to climb hastily for the other side 
of the street when they see him coming. 
Many a man has hated himself out of a 
job, out of his optimism, and out of his 
friends, while the object of his hate has 
gone on gaining weight and happiness each 
year. 


Hans Wagner is an old man, as baseball- 
players go, and has been batting around 
Pittsburg for a good many years. Some- 
times he bats .400 and sometimes only 
.300, but he always bats enough to make 
himself a great pest in New York, Chicago, 
and elsewhere. Wagneritis is a common 
and very distressing disease among pitchers. 


Getting mad consists of cutting out 
the muffler and taking the hands off the 
steering-wheel—mentally. When a man 
gets mad he stops thinking with his brain 
and turns the job over to his fists and 
lungs. Then he produces a mess of ideas 
as a child produces art with a pail of red 
paint. 


A bank-account is not a thing of beauty, 
but it is a very present help in time of 
trouble. A bank-account is an insulation 
between misfortune and hunger, between 
no work and no shoes, and between old age 
and the poorhouse. 


A vegetarian is a person who will not 
eat his fellow animals. It is easy enough 
to be a vegetarian if you are a European 
peasant. All you have to do is to eat 
what you can get. 


Comfort is an era of good feeling on the 
part of the human body. When a man has 
comfort no. part of his body has any com- 
plaint. His neck feels as good as his back, 
and his legs feel as well satisfied as his 
digestive plant. He is at peace with the 
world, and the man, who tries to pry him 
out of his armchair to make a speech 
before a political ward-meeting is as likely 
as not to be sued for damages. 


Aillions of -golf-balls are made each 
year in this country, but the visible supply 
does not increase. In fact, there is no 
visible supply. of golf-balls. After a ball 
has gone into use it is invisible most of the 
time. Some day, thousands of years hence, 
archeologists, digging around the United 
States, will find vast deposits of golf-balls 
in various spots. These spots will repre- 
sent the golf-courses of to-day. 


There is much to be said on the value 
of swimming. If a man knows how to 
swim he is much safer while on the water 





in steamers which are equipped w; 

iron life-preservers. Whee : —— 
traveled a mile or more through cold water 
by kicking his legs like a frog he becomes 
overconfident, and some day when he ig 
greatly in need of land he is unable to 
pied any except that directly beneath 

im. 


Bowling is the best-natured game in the 
world. The good nature in bowling comes 
from the fact there is nothing to dispute 
over. The game doesn’t even need an 
umpire. After a man has bowled ten 
games with a total stranger the two are life- 
long friends. 


A financier is a man who can make $2 
grow for himself where one grew for some 
one else before. If the financier had a 
dollar and needed two, he would use the 
dollar as first payment on a $10 bill, and 
he would then bond the bill for a $20 gold- 
piece and would charge $5 for doing this, 
Then he would sell an option on the $20 
gold-piece at $17 for $1 to forty-five people, 
and then would dispose of a half-interest 
in the entire transaction for $150, $2 down 
and the rest payable in short-term notes, 





SWEET CHARITY, THE SMART SET, 
AND THE MOVIES 


HE charity ball is a fairly familiar 

form of painless humanitarianism, and 
it is no reflection upon the worthy ends 
for which such affairs are organized to say 
that possibly it is a form of giving far more 
joyful than is the receiving. But an even 
more joyous way in which to provide for 
the poor has been discovered out in the 
Middle West, where, we learn, society will 
not only pay the poor for their pleasure, 
but will also mulct a certain proportion of 
the rest of the population for the privilege 
of beholding them at their benefactions. 
In other words, it is proposed that the 
‘*society people” take moving pictures of 
themselves for the benefit of the poor. 
The pictures will be exhibited, of course, 
and it is presumed that some one will 
pay good money to look at them—other- 
wise where do the poor come in? To them 
go the gate receipts; and it is to be hoped 
that the morbidly curious will attend in 
large numbers. The announcement of this 
unusual enterprise is furnished in a St. 
Louis daily paper, where we read: 


The promoters of the idea have been 
quietly working out the details for this 
unique entertainment, which will afford 
all St. Louis an opportunity to see society 
folk at play, at recreation, at social func- 
tions, engaged in their charities, and at 
work. There will be three performances 
—two evening and one matinée. 


That not all St. Louis will rush to avail 
itself of this opportunity is hinted in the 
following remarks, which the above item 
elicits from the St. Louis Post Dispatch: 


It will be a rare and exalted privilege, 
cheap at any price, to see ‘‘society people 
at play, at recreation, at social functions, 
engaged in their charities, and at work— 
especially engaged in their charities. 
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Which is Which? 


BOVE are three photo engravings. One shows genuine grain leather—one so- 
called genuine leather—and one Motor Quality Fabrikoid. Which is which? 

In actual use they look alike—they feel alike; but they give service in this 
order: Genuine grain leather first, Fabrikoid second, and so-called genuine leather 
third. And there’s a practical reason why. 

Leather manufacturers define leather as follows: ‘Leather is the hide of an 
animal, or any part of such hide, tanned, tawed or otherwise prepared for use.” 
‘Grain leather is any part of a hide containing grain substance.” ‘‘Split leather 
is any part of a hide not containing grain substance.” 

Cowhide’ therefore, because it is too thick for upholstery, is split into sheets. 
The hair side of the hide yields genuine hand or machine buffed leather. Either 
is elegant, expensive and scarce—used mainly on high priced cars. 

The remaining layers of hide make “‘splits’’—fleshy sheets of under hide—which 
when dyed, coated and embossed to look like genuine grain leather, are sold as 
genuine leather. These are used on cheap and medium priced cars that use the 
tannery products. 

All splits are weak. They quickly rot, crack or peel, and soon make slip 
covers necessary to hide their shabby appearance. Thus we come to 


Motor Quality Craftsman Quality 
for Automobiles for Furniture 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Ideal Upholstery Material 
Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 


Fabrikoid is not leather. Neither is it sold as artificial leather. It is made of a strongly 
woven cloth coated with a flexible, durable compound exactly duplicating the luxuriant “feel” 
and appearance of real grain leather. Better still, it is twice as strong as coated “‘splits.” 


It wears well. It looks well. And it lasts well. It is water, dust and grease proof. It is guaran- 
teed for one year but built to last the life of the car. Back of this guarantee stands the century-old 
Du Pont reputation for integrity of purpose, superiority of products, and financial responsibility. 

Investigate the upholstery on the next car or furniture you buy. If you can’t get real 
grain leather, don’t take a “‘split.”” Insist on Guaranteed Fabrikoid. 


Write for Samples and Booklet 


DuPont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Office, Toronto 


















Yet This Guides 
Any Ford Straight 


Yes! the famous little Steer-ezeR rights both 
front wheels automatically the instant they 
start to wabble on rough roads. This ends the 
nervous tension of gripping the steering wheel 
like grim death to keep your car out of the 
ditch. That spoils the pleasure of motoring. 

Walker 


It's dangerous. 
teerezeR 


For Ford Cars 

fault in earlier devices was overcome 
ker engineers. Then they produced this 
faultless Steer-ezeR. They simpli construc- 
tion, so cut the cost "way down. Now for $3.7 
you can make your Ford steer like a high-priced 
car... Just slip it over the tie-rod and clamp to 
the applied with a wrench in a jiffy. Out- 

car. 


Try It 10 Days FREE!. 
The ease, the delight, the safety of driving a 
Ford with a Steer-ezeR is beyond ail words. 
So we authorize any dealer to put the Steer-ezeR 
on your Ford FREE! Return it, if you want, 

after 10 days, otherwise pay him only $3.75. 
If your dealer can’t sony you, mail us your 
name and alsothe name of your dealer on a 
postal and we'll ship the Steer-ezeR on Trial, 


ch paid. Send no money. @) 
W. MFG. CO., 1516 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Racine. Wis 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
OR 
SUPREMACY OF THE SEAS 


What is the difference to America? Eng- 
land? Germany? We invite replies. 
Read Dr. Paul Carus’ Article 


MADE IN AMERICA 


IN THE AUGUST 


Open Court Monthly Magazine 


All Newsstands, or sent direct on receipt of price 
Yearly, $1.00 Single Copy Ten Cents 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
122 South Michigan Avenue 
Tenth Floor, People’s Gas Building 
CHICAGO AND LONDON 


EFFICIENCY 


Your success depends upon your Per- 
sonal Efficiency. Complete Course $4.00. 
Particulars. MEAD COURSE IN PER- 
SONAL EFFICIENCY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand 
and unlimited opportunities for those who know 
Spanish, French, anor Italian. Now is 
the time to better your position or increase your 
business. You can learn quickly and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 
Language-Phone Method 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
zs You'simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language. over and over, until you know 
it. Write for free ‘‘Language Treatise’’ 
and particulars of trial offer. 
Language-Phone Method 
Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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Double Your Speed— Your Salary 


80 to roo words a minute guaranteed. Salaries in- 
creased to $25, $30, $35 and even $50 weekly. Totally 
new system. It’s all in the fingers — gymnastically 
trained away from machine. Brings amazing speed— 
perfect accuracy. Easy for anyone. Increases speed 
first day. - Learn in spare time. 
FREE BOOK illustrates and explains all. 
Contains letters from’ hun- 
dreds whose salaries have been doubled and trebled since 
taking up. this remarkable new method. A postal will 
do. but write today—-NOW. 


Tulloss School of Typewriting, 237509008" Gus 
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It will inspire the rest of us, and it is 
noble of them to let us look on and see 
them going about their sweet, simple daily 
lives, and their beautiful ministratiéns. 

For nothing any day you can see ordinary 
people at play, at recreation; at social func- 
tions, engaged in, charities, at work, ,etc., 
and pooh! what does it amount.to? Nobody 
quivers with excitement over ordinary peo- 
ple’s slightest little doings. -But these are 
no ordinary people we shall pay to gawp at. 
They are ‘‘society people,” and will exhibit 
themselves as such. 

We congratulate mere ordinary, common, 
plain, regular, average, simple every-day 
people on the opportunity of a lifetime to 
see admitted, acknowledged, self-selected, 
self-filmed, and self-advertised ‘‘society 
people’’—but we can’t help wondering just 
how they are able to recognize one another. 
It-is a singular thing that’ while society 
people invariably recogniz@ themselves they 
ean not.always distinguish others. 

In addition to their simple doings, it 
would -beinteresting to see special demon- 


‘strations of how ‘‘society people’’ are able 
» to know they are such and identify them- 


selves and one another, and how the public 
may distinguish society people without 
the label. Exhibitions of successful climb- 
ing as well as pictures of climbers without 
feet should prove entertaining. Degrees of 
distinction between near-society and genu- 
ine, together with the grades of exclusives, 
ultraexclusives, and pure snobs might be 
illustrated; also the difference between 
really ‘“‘smart” society and the kind that 
is not really smart. 


STARTLING THE ENEMY 

T was rather dare deviltry than courage 
with which one youth in the Allied 
lines braved the Gérmans single-handed 
and won their admiration, but it was some- 
thing more than that, too. It was a slap 
in the face of the demon of hatred that held 
the opposed entrenchments in his thrall— 
an occasion when petty exasperation com- 


- pletely vanquished the horror of war. The 


Youth’s Companion tells the story as given 
by a patient in the American Ambulance 
Hospital at Neuilly-sur-Seine: 


We had been living in the trenches for 
days with the water above our ankles. At 
that time our trenches were only thirty- 
six yards away from the German trenches, 
so that we could hear the enemy talking 
and whistling, and, indeed, we often called 
across to them. 

One day, young Paul, who was a hot- 
tempered chap about twenty-one years of 
age, threw down his shovel and said that he 
wouldn’t work in such a nasty hole another 
moment, and that he had rather die once 
from a German bullet than live another 
day in the trench. Anyhow, he was going 
out to chop some wood for a floor, and let 
the Germans shoot him if they wished. 

Thereupon Paul calmly crawled out of 
the trench, walked to a wood-pile in full 
sight of the Germans, and began making 
planks from the wood. He worked a whole 
hour,’ for the Germans- were so much 
astonished at his audacity, and so delighted 
with his pluck, that. they made no attempt 
to stop him. 

When he had finished the needed pile of 
boards, Paul as calmly carried them into 
the trench, and the men made a.good floor 
of them. 





MISS BJURSTEDT’S BURST INTO FAME 
A LADY who ean stay up most of the 

night, smoke cigarets ad libitum, take 
apparently not the slightest care of her 
health, and yet tirelessly win her way 
into fame as the apparent world’s cham. 
pion woman tennis-player, is the strange 
phenomenon that is bewildering American 
tennis-lovers. One newspaper editor has 
already gone so far as to administer a 
sermon to his readers on this subject, 
accusing Miss Molla Bjurstedt of accom- 
plishing all this on the vitality and energy 
handed down to her by scores of ancestors 
as remote from the cigaret and late hours 
as from the tennis-court, and adjuring those 
of his readers who did not boast such an. 
cestry not to attempt to win championships 
by similar methods. However. that may 
be—and doubtless the lady’s foibles have 
been much exaggerated—the fact retains 
that Miss Bjurstedt’s cometlike sweep into 
fame from practical obscurity only six 
months ago is hardly equaled in the annals 
of any sport in this country. The story 
of her career since coming to this country 
is told by the Boston Transcript: 


Last March a slender Norwegian girl 
rather diffidently asked the managers of 
the national indoor tournament at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory in New York 
if she might enter the women’s singles. 
They took her name and her entry-fee 
and forgot about her. Her name is Molla 
Bjurstedt; few in American tennis circles 
had even noticed it before. 

Miss Bjurstedt went through that 
tournament without losing a single set and 
annexed the indoor championship by de 
feating Miss Marie Wagner, the three-time 
indoor champion who was supposed to be 
invincible on the wooden courts. 

The tennis sharps said that the win was 
a fluke. But then Miss Bjurstedt entered 
other tournaments and she always won. 
She played a tournament a week, met all 
of the best women players in the country 
and defeated them with ease. She took 
the metropolitan championship, defeating 
such players as Mrs. Marshall McLean and 
Mrs. Barger-Wallach, both former national 
champions; then she picked up the Middle- 
States championship and went on to 
Philadelphia and took the national title, 
defeating Mrs. Wightman, the title-holder 
and held to be the best player in the 
country. She met Mrs. Wightman again 
at Pittsburg, and again she signally defeated 
the former Miss Hazel Hotchkiss and won 
the national clay-court cup. 

And then the experts awoke to the fact 
that Miss Bjurstedt was the most remark- 
able player that the United States had ever 
seen. She was the holder of more titles 
than any tennis-player who had ever stept 
on a court. No man or woman has ever 
before held all of the national titles in 
tennis. 

Thus ‘in a few months Miss Bijurstedt, 
from an unknown tennis-player, has come 
to be a universal woman champion; there 
has appeared no girl or woman who has 
been able really to give her a game. May 
Sutton, the world’s champion of 4 few 
years past and who is now the wife of 
Thomas C. Bundy, MeLaughlin’s partner 
in doubles, is returning to the game 
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. singles, the engine 1s scientifically measured, under zero temperature, and 
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is Molla A starter is then designed, and made according to specifications. 
is circles § When completed, both motor and generator are tested, and compared 
with specifications. If they check up, they are then sent to the sound- 
gh that & proof testing room for silence test. If this test is successfully passed, 
x and @ the starter then goes to the car builder and is built into the car as an 
siraP os integral part of it. Besides being perfectly suited to the car, the Wagner 
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She took @ development of motors, generators, transformers, converters, rectifiers and electrical instru- 
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Lean and @ experts in building starters. 

’ national More about the Wagner Starter is told in our booklet, “‘The Starter that is Built to Order.” 
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Radiator at Dash 
Our Dealers’ 
Sign 


A Business Car 


Business-like Appearance 


and a Good Business Record 


You See It Everywhere 
Working Every Day 


It is not in the garage for repairs, but is giving the owner 
continual service. 


Its economy of operation is well-known and is unequalled. 
The truck is built for service and gives it, as every Lippard- 
Stewart owner knows. 
Mr. Business Man—you can not afford to do without it. 
Over 100 Different Kinds of Business Served 
Over 40 Users have sent Repeat Orders 


Lippard-Stewart is the only worm-drive truck made in capacities from 1000 lbs. to 


Our %-Ton Delivery Car was the first light car built like a truck for service, with 


suspension; Timken axles and bearings, and Electric 


Starting and Lighting System. Lippard-Stewarts are not built to meet a price, 
but to meet the requirements of a business and to do continuous hard service year 


Capacities 14. Ton, 34 Ton, 1 Ton, 144 Ton, 2 Ton 
Two Delivery Car Sizes. Three Sizes for Heavy Haulage. 


Let us give you information before you buy any Delivery 
Car or Truck. We will help you analyze your problem 
and determine the type and size of truck which will prove 
most satisfactory in your service. 


LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR-CO. 
221 West Utica Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chicage—Ropp Motor Co. Springfield, Mass.—Baxter & Duckworth Co. 
Lewiston, Me.—Wade & Dunton Carriage Co. Boston (Cambridge)—A. W. Cox & Co. 
Pittsburgh—Vulcan Motor Truck & Service Co. Richmond, Va.—T. D. Raney 

Albaugh Motor Sales Co. Racine, Wis.—W. R. Taylor Motor Co. 




















One 


Of The Most Interesting Spots At The PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION At San Francisco Is The 


EXHIBIT OF 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPAN Y-—Liberal Arts Palace 


wherein are displayed some of the highest achievements of publish- 
ing energy—The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary; The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia; The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge; The Literary Digest, and hundreds of beautiful books 
on as many different subjects. Beautiful paintings from famous 
books—striking and artistic original-drawings for cover designs— 
a wonderful revolving display revealing the various stages of high 
class lithography, etc., are also on view. ‘ 

In addition to these things there are shown copies of educational publica- 
tions, works on art, flower-growing, gardening, history, biography, travel, 
theology, child- , and meditine.- There are also books for children 
and miscellaneous volumes covering various other subjects of interest. 
Beautiful book covers are a feature of this part of the exhibit and 
another interesting item is the display of diplomas and medals awarded to 
‘ unk e Wagnalls Company for various exhibits at other International 

xpositions. 


The Exhibit is to be found on the aisle known as Second Street, 
between Avenue C and Avenue D, in the Liberal Arts Palace. 


_By All Means Visit It | 











expressly to see if she can wrest 
from the newcomer. 

Miss Bjurstedt is no novice at 
and she wins because she plays hard aa 
tific tennis, and is possest of marvelous 
strength and quickness. She can and does 
hit the ball harder than most mep and 
she has played as many as twelve hard 
sets in an afternoon and then danced all of 
the evening; she is always apparent) 
stronger and faster at the end of a aa 
pionship match than she was when sh 
started. 

Miss Bjurstedt differs from most i 
champions in that she works for her livin 
she is, by profession, a masseuse, and tennis 
is merely her recreation. She likes exercise 
and therefore she plays tennis. She ns 
the daughter of a retired army officer and 
her professional activities are solely outside 
of Norway. She simply would rather work 
than be idle. 


the honors 


It must be confest that, tho practically 
unknown here, Miss Bjurstedt’s name.was 
by no means unfamiliar in tennis cizeles 
in Europe, for she had been playing in 
Norway, Sweden, England, and Germany 
for the last twelve years, and in eight of 
those years has carried off the champion- 
ship of her own country. At the Olympics 
in 1912, too, she won third prize and 
attracted some attention. Even so, her 
fame here is the greatest that has yet come 
to her, and she believes herself to be play- 
ing far superior tennis to anything of which 
she was capable under the low standards 
of play at home. She has played with 
every first-class woman and girl in the 
country with the exception of Mrs. Bundy, 
and her comment on her adversaries is 
rather severe: 


I find that the girls generally do not hit 
the ball as hard as they should. I believe 
in always hitting the ball with all my 
might, but there seems to be a disposition 
to ‘‘just get it over’ in many girls whom 
I have played. I do not call this tennis, 
for an easy ball permits the opponent to do 
whatever she likes with the return. Hard 
hitting is not so much a matter of strength 
as it is of taking the ball at the proper 
point and putting one’s body into the 
stroke. The strongest woman will not put 
much speed on the ball with only the 
strength of her arm. 


As to her own style of play, we are told 
that— 


Miss Bjurstedt has three tennis rules 
which win for her. They are very simple 
in statement, but not quite so simple in 
practise. Here they are: First, hit the ball 
hard; secondly, hit the ball to the place 
in the court where it is hardest for your 
opponent to reach; thirdly, keep your 
temper. 

And the champion minds her rules; she 
sends the ball whizzing through the court 
with lightning-speed, cutting the corners 
farthest from her adversary, and, no matter 
what happens, she is always smiling and 
in good temper. 

Miss Bjurstedt plays in splendid .form; 
she is a firm advocate of all girls. first 
going under instruction from a professional 
before actually playing a game; she did 
not herself start with a paid instructor, 
but she soon found that she was not taking 
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Dopce BROTHERS 
ROADSTER 


A roadster designed to be all that a roadster should be. 


A car capable of carrying two people in continuous 
comfort. 


You can see, better than we can tell, how beautiful it is. 


Modeled in clay, when it was first conceived, it was 
re-modeled, again and again, till the last harsh line 
was eliminated. 


an The body is built of steel, with the usual useless frame- 
a work entirely eliminated. 

HH As a result there is extraordinary storage space at the 
oe rear—more than sufficient for all the luggage two 
iW might take on a long tour. 

ins A light car, with all the advantage which that lightness 
u00 adds to the powerful motor—but a stout, staunch, 
we strong car, and a steady one as well. 

oee 

at ; The wheelbase is 110 inches 

000 The price of the Touring Car or Roadster 

44 complete is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 

ws Canadian pri¢e $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 

eee 

aes 


' DonGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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GENERAL morors COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


First aid to better business 


135 different lines of business are 
being successfully served today by 
GMC trucks. 


Some of these are in cities. Some are in 
small towns. Some are in the country. 


Some owners of GMC trucks are big 
manufacturers. Some are merchant 
princes. Some are truck gardeners. 


Some find GMC electric trucks better fitted for 
the particular demands of their haulage problems. 


Some favor GMC gasoline trucks. 


Each one is daily proving the sturdy: fitness of 
GMC trucks to serve his individual require- 
ments most efficiently and economically. 


If you do not know fully as yet the capabilities 
and advantages of GMC-built trucks, we will be 
glad to hear from you, You are certain to find 
the type and size of truck that will suit you in 
the GMC line, which embraces worm or chain 
drive. 


Gasoline trucks from 1500 pounds to 5 tons, 
and electric trucks from 1000 pounds to 6 tons. 


We are the only company building a complete 
line of gasoline and electric trucks in all 
capacities. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Company 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Direct Factory,Branches: New York, Boston, 





Chicago, 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City 
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antage of all her strength and agility 
snlv because she did not know quite 

to avail herself of them. Therefore, 
s took lessons; she unlearned much that 
shad picked up, and at once proceeded to 
slop along the right lines, until to-day 


‘style is one that any player might 
4 She still practises with 


dy with profit. ; 
Pccignais at every opportunity. - 


§ plays no fancy strokes; she says 


{ ery attempt to “cut” the ball or 
“dherwise put a spin on it only results in 
‘ys of speed and direction, and speed and 
direction are the main points of the game. 
Wherefore, she plays the straight strokes, 
shich any Man or woman can easily learn, 
uid plays them perfectly. 
ery strongest single stroke in Miss 
sstedt’s repertoire is not the- service, 
“the forehand drive. She executes 
“forehand drive in this manner: She 
ests her weight on her right foot and faces 
plane in which ‘the ball is traveling; 
4 moment she hesitates, and then she 
wings her racket back and takes the ball 
with a full swing just before it reaches the 
Yop of the bounce; as the racket touches 
the ball it is slightly inclined downward 
and the stroke is carried all the way 
through so that at the finish the racket 
tas made almost a complete circle. The 
jong swing gives speed, the inlining of the 
racket makes the ball just skim the top 
of the net and the ‘‘follow through” main- 
tains direction. 
This is the stroke with which Miss Bjur- 
stedt wins most of her points, and all of 
her opponents dread giving her a chance 
toget in this swing; she plays the backhand 
drive in the same manner as the forehand, 
except that the motions are reversed and 
the starts with her weight on the left foot 
and ends on the right foot. Into every 
‘stroke she puts her weight as well as her 
‘strength. 


* Perhaps one reason for her success lies 
in her recognition of the limitations of 
women players. It is this trait that urges 
her to place little dependence on a fast 
service, and rarely or never attempt to 
‘Win points by terrific drives. Of this 
particular point she says: 


No girl can serve hard enough to win a 
point from a good player, and there is 
o use in exhausting oneself in a foolish 
attempt to knock the cover off the ball; 
itis better to place the service-ball and be 
ready to win after the next stroke or two 
When you have got your opponent out of 
position. 
4s think it is best to stick to the hard, 
Placing game and not to try plays that a 
fitlcan not play; for instance, I do not 
Mow a single girl who can play the net 
fame. There are many girls who try to 
Tish to the net like the best men players, 
bit I have always found that I can pass 
them almost at will; I only go to the net 
‘When I see a chance to win a point with 
M@e.stroke. I find the best position for a 

His back at the base-line where she can 
‘over the whole court. I play at or behind 

) line nearly all the time, and I 

ys try to return there so that I can 
ammand the whole court. No girl is 
Fand fast enough to “play net.” 
 Maily it is senseless for any girl to think 
Mat she can play the man’s game; she can 
yas hard as she likes, and still she will 
tbe strong enough to do what the best 
do. Personally I think that style of 





game only keeps back development and 


wastes strength—like chasing after a ball 


which itis certain you can not get. I 
believe in bettering the plays I can make 
and .not:attempting the plays or the styles 
which I can never master. 


My game is to play the ball hard and: 


to study;my opponent; if her. backhand 
strokes‘are weak, I play on her -backhand, 


‘and’so:on through the game, trying always 


to draw-her out of position that I-may 
shoot the ball down the side-line or across 
court where she can not get it. If I make 
her run for every ball, she is not going 
to return very strongly and she is going 
to tire before the match is done. Tennis 
is: not just hitting the ball; it is a battle of 
strength and wits. 

I think tennis is good for every girl and 
that she ought to play whenever a chance 
offers; there are so many girls who think 
only of their complexions, and therefore 
stay about the house in the day or take 
care that not a ray of sun shall touch their 
white complexions.: These girls are never 
healthy; they need the running about and 
quick thinking which tennis gives more 
than any other game. In other words, 
they need a complete stirring up. And, 
as to complexion, I had rather be tanned 
than not. 


GERMANY ADOPTS “BUSINESS AS 
USUAL” 


T the beginning of the war Great 
Britain took great pride in the fact 
that she had not let the war afflict her in 
any material way, and much was made of 
the slogan, ‘“‘Business going on as usual.” 
Now, it appears, Germany is resolved to 
earry this even further. .Germany, we are 
told by a New York American correspon- 
dent of evident German extraction, is appar- 
ently making a national matter of it. Even 
the news of the new Lille-Warsaw express, 
making in 30 hours the trip from front to 
front, is somewhat overshadowed by the re- 
port that the city fathers of Berlin have just 
authorized an issue of bonds to the amount 
of $75,000,000, to be spent upon public im- 
provements throughout the city, such as 
new subways, parks, new schools, and play- 
grounds. Incredible as this seems, at a time 
when many Germans are declaring their 
country to be fighting with its back against 
the wall, and to be the desperate victim 
of a conspiracy to starve, stifle, and crush 
its peaceful non-combatants into submis- 
sion, we are given the definite testimony of 
the Lord Mayor of Berlin in corroboration, 
as follows: 


At the beginning of August, immediately 


‘after the outbreak of war, things looked 


quite different. It was as if the whole 
business organization, so to speak, held its 
breath. But that was merely a momentary 
pause. Then all at once we got our bear- 
ings and adapted ourselves ‘to’ the new 
conditions. And in a few weeks the whole 
social organism, public and private, was 
again in full working order. In the first 
few days the number of unemployed. rose 
from 20,000 to 60;000; a fact that clearly 
indicates the confusion that at first was 
prevalent. 

However, we then came to grips with the 





Buy Your Gun For Life 


The Fox Gun—“ The .Finest Gun in the 
World’’—costs:no more than any Standard 
Grade .Gun yet it is Guaranteed for Life. 


When you buy a Fox you do not buy just so 
much gun—you, buy a lifetime of gum satis- 
faction, for the vital parts of the Fox are 
guaranteed forever. 


ADVANTAGES 


Never Shoot Loose 


Because of the Fox Rotary Bolt, the Fox 
Guns are guaranteed never to shoot loose. 
Actually they shoot tighter in service. 


Everlasting Coil Springs 
be 1 Lever Ejector and main-spring. of 
the Fox are coil springs and guaranteed 
JSorever. 


Fastest, Strongest Hammer 

Every Fox has a one piece direct strik- 
ing Hammer and firing pin that has’the 
quickest action ever put in a gun. 

Prices $25 to $1,000 

There are Fox grades to fit every taste 
and every purse, all with the same Fox 
g and Fox quality. Carried in 
stock by best dealers. 

The Fox catalog shows all grades and contains 
much other information of value to Gun Users. 
Write for a copy, and any special information you 
desire. No obligation, so write today. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4682 North 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 












































Mr. Glenn Curtiss 


S AYS: “A single application loosened 


and removed all carbon, cleaned 
the plugs, 
power at once .. 
more cans.” 


increased the 
- send me 10 


removes carbon, 
lubricates motor. Use it at 


OO 
home. No repair bill—no 


dirty work—no tearing down of motor. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘Cause of Carbon’’ 
AMERICAN OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
(Desk 5) . Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dealers find this a live seller—get our offer. 

















Try Brictson Tires 
At Our Expense. 


Find out at our risk the wonderful 

service qualities of Brictson Pneu- 
matic Tires. Don’t pay unless satis- 
fied. Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and le 


descriptive book. 
Sossirictson Bldg. Brookings, 8.0. y 














Try it for hot weather 
COMFORT—you'll never 
again wear any other kind of 
garter, winter or summer. 


}) Neverbind Can’tChoke YourLeg 


Single or 
double grip, 
tet mercerized, 25c; 
Grip silk, 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO. Makers Boston, Mass. 
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your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
‘Needed Invention's” and ‘How to Get Your 
Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171. Washington, D. C. 
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situation. 
way precisely as before the war. What we 
had intended to undertake was undertaken 
as if there were no war, and what had 
already been begun was pushed forward to 
completion. 

Thus we have the astonishing fact that 
so far from beingfaced with an unemploy- 
ment problem, there is actually a scarcity 
of workmen. Berlin has no longer 60,000 
unemployed, as in the first days of August, 
but literally only 3,000. 

That is where you see the practical 
working out of our principle—to keep on 
working at everything as in time of peace. 
We are building two large underground 
lines, which are to be under municipal 
control. 

In addition to these building-operations 
within the town, there are others on which 
I do not lay so much stress, because they 
lie beyond the real area of the city itself. 
The new western harbor of Berlin is a 
gigantic undertaking of this nature. It is 
now almost complete. Thelarger part of the 
project, which has cost 40,000,000 marks, 
has been completed since the war. This 
harbor is intended to take up the immense 
traffic created by the Berlin-Stettin Canal. 
This is the so-called Great Ship Canal, 
which will make the city of Berlin, as it 
were, a Baltic port. 

A not less important building is the great 
market-hall in the northwest quarter, which 
will be the largest hall in the world, and 
will cost 23,000,000 marks. 





THE WAR-CORRESPONDENTS’ BATTLE 


OBERT R. McCORMICK and James 

O’Donnell Bennett, the one a pro- 
prietor of, and the other a foremost writer 
for, the Chicago Tribune, parted company 
in Chicago in July of the year 1914, before 
war had been declared. Nearly a year 
later, in the first weeks of June, 1915, they 
met in Stockholm. During the intervening 
period the pair, traveling separately, had 
gone over pretty much all Europe, Mr. 
McCormick traversing England, France, 
Austria, Russia, the Balkans, and Greece, 
while Mr. Bennett passed through England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. Of nine weeks in Russia, we are 
told, McCormick spent six of them with 
the Russian troops. Bennett, on the other 
hand, has spent the greater portion of his 
time with the Teutonic allies, and marched 
into Brussels with the German invaders. 
Both, it is interesting to note, were in 
Przemysl about the same time, McCormick 
leaving with the Russian supporting forces, 
and Bennett entering the day after it was 
taken by the Bavarians, Austrians, and 
Silesians. In short, they considered them- 
selves entitled to assume the title of 
seasoned war-travelers rather than cor- 
respondents, and to pose as conscientious 
and well-informed war-observers.. And 
that was why they were amazed to discover, 
as they walked: across the Scandinavian 
Peninsula together, that there were many 
points, some of them points of fact, on 
which they simply could not agree. Thus 
it was that they decided to embody their 


Our motto was to act in every ; 
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disagreements in a joint confession of in. 
compatibility of ideas on the war, which 
was sent home as ‘‘copy”’ and subsequently 
appeared in the columns of The Tribune 
In this article they describe theirlconception 
of the plan as follows: 


Each of us seems to be the Dossessor of— 
or to be Possest_ by—intense sympathies 
and convictions. Sometimes, when our 
talk waxed warm, each of us surrendered 
to an impulse to brush aside the Other's 
sympathies as fatuities and his Convictions 
as prejudices. But that did not last Io 
We tried to play fair. We did not wam 
rhetoric so much as information, and wo 
agreed not to waste time—in Dr. John. 
son’s phrase—in ‘‘ talking for victory.” 

To-day we are shaping our questions 
and answers into an article, and—so fa 
as we can see—our notes show two men 
engaged in trying to pass the impassable, 
Neither of us has convinced the other. 

On some important subject, tho, each 
has occasionally staggered the other by 
insistence on a point concerning which the 
listener had to acknowledge that he had 
known. nothing. Each of us believes the 
other to be a man sufficiently honest to be 
trusted with a pen. Each in times past has 
reposed confidence in the other’s judgment. 
But during our trading of questions and 
answers there have been moments when 
McCormick has thought Bennett infatu- 
ated and Bennett has thought McCormick 
hopelessly credulous. 


Naturally, each accuses the other of 
being hypnotized by the atmosphere o 
prejudice in which he has lived for the past 
weeks, and of having seen only half of the 
picture, and each is persuaded that his 
notion of the ‘“‘enemy’s’’ disposition, situ- 
ation, and possibilities is far more accurate 
than the other’s. They might have gone 
on forever believing in each other’s gull- 
bility and utterly irreconcilable, had it not 
been for one important discovery they made 
which showed them too clearly the manner 
in which their convictions and the con 
viction of a nation can be resolved out of 
nothing. As they express it, in their 
peculiar twin confession: 


What seems to us most curious and 
baffling is that in comparing our respective 
answers we come on sentence after sentence 
that would fit the state of affairs in all the 
armies and all the warring nations we have 
studied. In other words, identical answers 
are made to some of the questions of both 
McCormick and Bennett. 

What McCormick says about the state 
of feeling in Russia or the condition of 
Russian military hospitals Bennett says 
in the same words about the state of 
feeling in Germany and the condition of 
German military hospitals. 

Each of us, we are beginning to dis- 
cover, has a tendency to make the mistake 
of supposing that certain beautiful and 
elemental manifestations of devotion and 
courage that are characteristic of all peo- 
ples and armies in war-time are peculiar to 
the particular people and army with whom 
he has spent so many wondcrful days. 

By the same token McCormick regards 
the phrase ‘‘brutal Cossacks” as springing 
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What a Paris frock does for a woman, 
Campbell Detachable Upholstery does for 


a motor car—classes it. 


Over the shabby upholstery of last year’s 
car, or the shining newness of this year’s, it 
works a genuine transformation. At a 
stroke, it gives the interior trim a luxurious 
look, a soft warmth and sone, found only 
in the finest limousines. 


There is a set specially designed for prac- 
tically every model of every car. It fits 
over the regular upholstery like the uphol- 
stery itself, becoming in appearance an in- 
herent part of the car body. Any one can 
install it—no alterations are necessary. 
With asnap of its fasteners you adjust each 
hand-tailored part over seats, backs, arms 
and doors. With equal ease you slip it off 
for cleaning. 








Look for the name 
Campbell on the 
Sasteners. It is the 
quality mark of 
genuine Comite 
Detachable Uphol- 
stery. 


| AQ) Announcing 
Ce ampbell Detachable 


Full Dress for Motor Cars! 

















Cpholstery 





There is the same satisfaction in owning 
a car equipped with Campbell Detachable 
Upholstery -that there is in being fault 
lessly dressed. There is an added comfort, 
and a very practical satisfaction in the 
always cool, always clean seats. If you are 
buying a new car, ask to see it equipped 
in this latest style. If you want to make 
an old car look like new again, order its 
particular set of Campbell Detachable 
Upholstery from your dealer—today. 


Write for folder of fabric samples 
Campbell Detachable Upholstery is made 
in a variety of smart motor fabrics and linens, 
to harmonize with cars of wi iad 
every color. Send for ee 
folder showing actual Qi‘ 
samples, and price list. 
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With it we will send the PERKINS 
name of the nearest dealer CAMPBELL 
who can supply you. Ad- ~ ; COMPANY 
dress The Perkins Camp- \ ¢ 
bell Company, Broad- jee Wg 644 Broadway 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio. oe Cincinnati, Ohio 





A Please send without 
4 cost to me folder of sam- 
Iples of Detachable Uphol- 









































Special uip- 
ment for ‘Over. 
land cars. 



















How We Protect 
the Porcelain 


Champions have an asbestos cushioned 
copper gasket (A in illustration) at the 
exact: point where the porcelain insulator 
must take the terrific force of the hammer- 
like explosions in the cylinders. 


This is why Champion Spark Plugs en- 
dure these heavy trip-hammer blows with- 
out breaking or even cracking. 


It is one of the fundamental exclusive 
features back of Champion Reliability. 


We make a special Champion 
piug for every make of motor— 
ord, Overland, Studebaker, Buick, 
Maxwell and over 60 others. 
Insist upon having the right 
Champion Plug for your car. 
75% of all American-made auto- 
mobile, marine, stationary and trac- 
tion gasoline motors are equipped 
at the factory with Champion Spark 
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Plugs. 


%, $1.00 
All Maxwell 
cars are equipped 
at the factory 
with this plug. 


205 Avondale Ave. 


The Champion Guarantee 


Regular Complete satisfaction to the user—free 
repair, replacement or money back. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 






































Buy Direct—Save Half 
Here are examples of how we undersell others : $40 Chal- 
mers‘Seat Covers, $20; $60 Packards, $30; $40 Cadillacs, $20; 
$30 Buicks, $15; $27 Maxwells, $13.50—other cars at pro- 
portionately low prices—exactly 50% saved. We sell direct 
from‘factory to car owners only—you save middlemen’ s profit. 


Every Car Needs Them! 


They add to the appearance of any car—save leather up- 
holstery—preserve its life, elasticity, comfort. It costs but a 
trifle to replace Globe Seat Covers—-it costs many times more 
to replace leather upholstery. They eliminate the soiled 
clothes i be detached for cleaning easily and 
quickly. 























NOW ADD BEAUTY AND LUXURY TO YOUR NEW OR OLD CAR! 
Give your new or old car that touch of refinement, luxury and distinction added to any car by Globe Seat 
Covers. Don’t pay high prices or have Seat Covers mad ; 
0% lower than all others — 50% less for Seat Covers equal in materials, in fit, in workmanship and 

auty to the highest priced kind. We guarantee this—we prove it or you need not pay. 


e to order. Globe Seat Cover prices are actually 


Perfect Fit For Any Car 
We have correct patterns of every model of every car and 
guarantee glove-like fit and perfect workmanship. They are 
ready for delivery—no waiting—no mistakes—no alterations. 
The ‘pleasure of motoring is actually enhanced by Globe 
Seat Covers—they’ re cooler than leather in summer—warmer 

in winter—more comfortable to sit on. 

RITE For Free Send name, model and year of your 
Samples car and we will send you our low 
prices with nine samples of Globe materials—waterproof and 
washable fabrics in nine handsome colors. When you order 


we will ship on approval—you pay only if satisfied. Your 

car needs them——write us mow. 

GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 17 Hamilton Aves, Racine, Wis. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Seat Cover Mfrs. 











from ignorance. Bennett consid 
words ‘‘drunken uhlans” a dandal - 

Furthermore, we are ready to grant 
that any man who has seen even go few 
as 100,000 troops at different points alo 
the various fronts has heard of and ha 
instances of devotion that may be heard 
of and seen in every army. : 

Oceasionally, as we talked, impatience 
found release in the words—directed We 
hope, quite impersonally—‘The man is 
mad.” 

And the upshot of all our talks ig the 
suspicion that there is no such being as q 
wholly neutral war-correspondent, for the 
reason, perhaps, that soldiers in the field 
take so prodigious a hold on the imagina- 
tion and the affections that even the 
neutral observer soon comes to believe jp 
and to love the soldiers with whom his lot 
happens to be cast. In any event, we 
would rather end by believing that than 
believe that one of us is altogether fatuons 
and the other wholly deluded. 


How these friendly enemies fared in dig 
cussing the larger phases of the war is 
well exampled in their joint attempt to 
define the present status of the conflict and 
prophesy its conclusion. 


Bennetr—‘‘From what you learned in 
Russia, how would you sum up the situation 
in a nutshell?” 

McCormicx—‘ The war is won.” 

Brennett—By Russia, you mean?” 

McCormicxk—‘‘ Exactly.” 

Brennetr—" Why?” 

McCormicx—‘Because the German 
forty-year plan of campaign, which in- 
volved the military conquest of France, 
has broken down.” 

Brennetr—" Why has it broken down?” 

McCormicx—" Because Russia struck 
Germany in the back and pulled her 
away from the gates of Paris—not onee, 
but twice, in August and in October.” 

Bennetr—‘Granting that your inter- 
pretation of what has happened on the east 
front is sound, how long do you think the 
war will last?”’ 

McCormicx—‘‘About three years at 
least.”’ 

Bennetr—‘ Why?” 

McCormicx—‘‘ Because Germany has 
made an extraordinary levy en masse, 
and may as a result be able to maintain 
a military preponderance for that length 
of time. How long do you think the war 
will last?”’ 

Bennett— The best I dare to hope is 
that an end may be reached with Russia 
next autumn, with France toward the 
close of next winter, and with England, 
perhaps at the end of a year and a half, 
perhaps at the beginning of winter after 
next. But all my guesses are really most 
indefinite, because the more I see the less 
confidence I have in prophecies, especially 
my own prophecies. When the greatest 
generals of the age do not dare to anticipate, 
who am I to vaporize? But surely the 
war will last until the Allies grow weary 
of beating their heads against the ring of 
steel and concrete protecting Germany. 


From this point the conflict raged om, 
over the whole face of Europe and in and 
about the devious intricacies of inte 
national diplomacy. It was only in the 
face of the perils of a discussion of Welt- 
politik that they turned back, to the dis- 
cussion of matters of plain fact, on which 
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Model “34”” Jacks letely 








ipped, $985 F. O. B. Jackson 


A New Type “F our’ » of Astonishing 
Power and Flexibility 


This new Jackson °'34’’ does 55 .miles an hour—and more— 


without motor: vibration. 


In that one concrete statement 
you get a glimpse of the mar- 
velous power and flexibility that 
characterize this new, small bore, 
long-stroke, high-duty motor. 


Its flexibility completely upsets 
all the old theories concerning 


Jackson “34” goes through deep sand as easily 
as a sharp knife goes through thin paper. It 
glides up hills like a flying machine. It is fit and 
eager to tackle anything in the way of roads. 
It is as guiet as it is powerful and flexible, because 
every reciprocating part is in perfect “balance.” 


The New Idea—Balance 


Automobile Engineers are just beginning to 
understand what balance in a motor is—and 
how to accomplish it. 








“No hill too steep 
No sand too deep” 


Jackson Engineers both under- 
stand motor ‘“balance’’ and have 
accomplished it. 


This motor, at 2700 revolutions 
per minute, or approximately 
55 miles an hour, shows no mo- — 
tor vibration. 





You may grasp some idea of 
the inherent freedom from wear and ‘tear condensed in 
that statement; but it is impossible to convey by words 
any adequate estimate of the new type of smoothness, 
power and flexibility revealed in Jackson ‘‘34.*° 


Ride—and Compare 





Form your impressions of Jackson ‘‘34’’ from riding in 
it.. You owe it to yourself to do this before you buy 
any car. For in no other way can you get any real ap- 
preciation of its amazing value. 

Besides motor .supremacy—you get comfort, beauty, 
complete equipmcnt, the best in every detail. 

Completely Equipped, $985 F. O. B. Jackson. 





New Light Weight “‘Eight’”’ 





Jackson “Model **348” meets every demand fora ~— geal, 

t has the 
lanced type of 
base 112 inches 


light-weight 5-passenger “Eight.” 
same lonqusive a, hig) duty, bai 

motor as Model 
—a truly te le Bw - ina — way. 


$1195 


New Seven-Passenger ‘‘Eight”’ 


Model 68 Jackson—a big “Eight”—124 inches wheel-base. 


In comfort, luxury, power, design and equip- $ 





ment it compares with any “eight” at any 
rice. And you get greater value in the 
ee “Eight.” 


See the local Jackson dealer and remember, the urgent demand 
for all Jackson models suggests the expediency of an early visit. 


Jackson Automobile Company, 1318 East Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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Onethat takes a tight grip on 
facts, figures, names, details 
of and hangs onto 

h life—that’s 


mindan infallible classified 
index—give you power to 


DF one uring the 20 care T have trained 
usands of people to ETTI 

peaitival eleanor nga and social success - 

posi y person a 

though he be far behind at the beginning of the 

The demands of ial and professi 

exacting in their details of facts and figures to be remem- 

bered, it to succeed or even hold your own you simply 

must possess a memory. 


Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 
I’ve had this test copyrighted—it’s the most tegeniogs 


and most conclusive test for th 4 
cond it to you, tres, sino a cope of mn beck “iow to Be- 
member’’ tell Se e 
ented "6a Deck, abeclotaly fren 'Den't be bentiormnd 
with a poor memory any longer—write me be handicapped 
HENRY DICKSON, Princi 

Dickson Schoo! of Memory 754 Hearst Bidg , il. 
SNORING 


Its Cause and How It Can Now Be Stopped in 
24 Hours in Your Home. 

Sleep relaxes the muscles of the nose. The walls col- 
lapse, partly or entirely closing the air valves and pre- 
ventfng sufficient air for the body’s requirements 
from passing through. Mouth breathing results. 

The nose filters and purifies air—the mouth does 
not. Hence dry mouth and irritation of mouth and 
throat are caused by open mouth breathing. : 

A famous athlete has invented a rolled gold device 
(approved by physicians) which stops snoring. It 
will be sent to any reader of the Literary Digest on 
receipt of $3.00, and money refunded if you are not 
fully satisfied. Order today, address Thos. B. Morton 
Co., Incorporated, 402 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 























The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World 


Bound in cloth. For only 35 cents. 
By Sir Edward Creasy 
In this classic book is told the stirring drama of the 
world’s greatest battlesfrom Marathon to Waterloo. 
The imposing array of armies, the wisdom and in- 
spiring leadership of great commanders, and the 
valorous advance of battalions and squadrons are 
presented in vivid and stirring style. 
r2mo. Cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 




















will not stand up under 
your car unless you fill them to 
the requisite pressure. 
They will not last if you run 
them under-inflated. 
10 lbs. of air too little may cost 
you aes too much on your 
tire bill. 


Test your air pressure daily 
a 


HELL | 


and save your tires. 
At Your Dealer or 
The Twitchell Gauge Co. 
12088 Michigan Ave, <> 
PC" ica, 1, 








they were as unable to come to an agree- 
ment as upon many an abstraction. Their 
dialog follows: 


Bennett—‘‘And to get back to the 
soldiers, I want to ask you a question 
about equipment. In one of your articles 
I read this: ‘The Russian company field- 
kitehen is a model for all other armies.’ 
Do I quote you accurately?” 

McCormicx—“‘Sure.”’ 

Bennett—‘‘Is it surrounded by a 
glycerin-bath?”’ 

McCormicx—*‘ No.” 

Bennett—‘‘Is it arranged in compart- 
ments, so that several kinds of food can 
be prepared over one fire, or is it on the 
primitive principle of a gipsy kettle?” 

McCormicx—‘ It is the original military 
soup-kettle on wheels.” 

BennETT—‘‘ Not elaborate, then?’ 

McCormicx—‘‘ No.” 

Bennett—‘Are there riveted to it 
bronze plates lettered with instructions as 
to the preparation of various kinds of 
food?”’ 

McCormicx—‘‘I don’t know. But what 
are these questions leading up to? What 
are you wanting to get at?” 

Bennett—‘‘I have got at what I 
wanted. I’m through.” 

McCormicx—‘‘Well, I’m_ not. The 
truth is, the German requires much more 
luxury in the field than the Russian does. 
Thus, when the Germans adopted the 
Russian field-kitchen they had to elaborate 
it to their standard of living. On the 
same principle, when our Army adopts 
the field-kitchen, we shall have to have 
something more nearly complete than the 
Germans have.” 

Bennettr—‘ You will be a long time 
devising it.” 

McCormick—‘‘You miss my point. 
What I am trying to make you understand 
is that the Russian can thrive and be 
happy on food that would cause a strike in’ 
an American sweat-shop.” . 

Bennett—‘I never was taught that an 
ill-nourished soldier was a better soldier.” 

McCormicx—“ Missing the point again. 
I don’t mean that the Russian ration is 
bad food. I don’t mean bad food. I 
mean simple food. And you know as 
well as I that the army that can get on 
with the least is the most effective army. 
How about the relative weight of the 
German and Russian kitchen?” 

Bennett—‘‘Oh, the German is much 
heavier.” 

McCormicx—‘‘That is a very serious 
handicap.” 

Bennett—‘Is it true, what I have 
more than once heard, that Russian mili- 
tary-hospitals are short of chloroform and 
the various toxins? I don’t know this, 
but our colleague, ‘Sam’ Blythe, was 
emphatic about it.” 

McCormicx—‘‘It isn’t true. The Rus- 
sians, like the Germans, don’t use anes- 
thetics to the extent the Americans do. 
They have all they need for the cases 
they think require anesthetics. All that 
is made in Warsaw.” 

Bennetr—‘ And toxins?.’ 

McCormickx—They have those in 
Warsaw.” 

Bennetr—‘ How long can Russia keep 
it up?” 

McCormicx—‘‘Oh, forever. Ah! of 
course that’s'a rhetorical answer, and I 
don’t mean it. But, to the best of my 
belief they don’t contemplate an offensive 
for at least one year, and I know that 





their ammunition-contracts are 
a minimum of three years. | donee - 
that all contracts are made for ® 
period, but the output of big factories 
working twenty-four hours a, day has been 
purchased for that period, with the option 
of renewal.” 

Brennetr—" How about the fo 
for the civil population in Russiag ee 

McCormicx—‘I discovered no signs of 
alarm. How is it in Germany?” 

_ Bennetr—‘Given the present condi. 
tions, the situation could not be more satis. 
factory. I have been in at least twenty 
German cities, large and small, and ] 
found no evidences of want. You can 
still eat more than is good for you in 
Germany for 2 marks (50 cents), And 
what do you make of this fact? Of all 
the warring Powers, Germany is the only 
one that has not had to waste time and 
heartache over the drink-problem. Think 
of that, man!—a nation that can say 
‘In our time of stress we have not to 
deal with drunkenness.’ As to pauper- 
ism—I don’t mean poverty—but as to 
pauperism, Germany can say the same 
thing. It’s wonderful, and it is beautiful,” 


There is one country that no war-argy 
ment can enter with safety, and that js 
Belgium. Whether intentionally or not, 
Belgium and her sorrows are not once 
mentioned in this dialog. The only ap 
proach to it comes in the consideration of 
Poland’s plight, which is discust in the 
concluding paragraphs: 


McCormicx—‘‘Are the conquest of a 
civilized people and the blotting out of its 
racial or its national institutions justified 
on the principle of discipline, organization, 
and ‘ Kultur’?” 

Brennetr—‘ Absolutely yes. That’s his 
tory; that’s civilization.” 

McCormicx—* Do you believe that this 
is the opinion held in Germany?’ 

BrennetTt—“ Yes.” 

McCormicx—‘Then what application 
of this view do you make in regard to ow 
country?” 

Brennett—‘ We do our work in the 
world, or we perish from it. Otherwise why 
cumber we the ground?” 

McCormicx—‘I don’t know but what 
that’s right, tho not precisely in the way 
you mean.” 

Bennett—‘ Knowing your sympathies 
as I do, I don’t want to seem to ask an 
insolent question. But do you feel that 
the mass of the Russian soldiery fight with 
the inspiration of a clear and lofty national 
ideal, or because they are impelled by a 
superstition, or, if you want to put it 
another way, because they are impelled 
by a childlike adoration? I refer to the 
peasants’ cult of the Czar. Now, what is 
your view?” : 

McCormick—* The Slavs have a right to 
govern themselves. For that right they 
are laying down their lives. That is my 
answer.” 

Bennetr— Do you want to see Russia 
win as Russia or only because she 8 
one of the Allies, and therefore of use m @ 
cause with which we are all more or less 
sympathetic—I mean the cause of England 
—a cause which we all understand better, 
perhaps, than we understand the cause 
Germany?” 

McCormicx—*“ I repeat, the Slavs have a 
right to govern themselves. Furthermore, 
Russia is the only potential friend of the 
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143 Car Builders and Willard 


Put Your Satisfaction 


cars are equipped 


used them since the 


of electric 


starting and lighting: 


Lambert 
Lancia 
Lag enone 
L. B.C. 
xington 
POT 


wart 


Lozier 
Lyons-Atlas 





Oakland 

Overland, Models 
83 and 84 — 
en 


Packard 
Pathfinder 








Touraine 
Tudhope 


Velie 


Westcott 
Wichita 
Winton 


Zimmerman 


These cars represent 
85% of the makes 
equipped with electric 
starting and lighting. 


Above Price 


The Willard Storage Battery is one of the easiest 
things on your car to counterfeit—because its sterling 
quality is sealed up within, where you can’t see it. 


A Willard Battery is not handsome in appearance; 
it looks more like a ‘‘ black box filled with tar’’ than 
a jewel case. 


But in its black depths it hides the ‘‘elements”’ 
on which your lighting, starting, and often ignition, 
are dependent. 


It is possible to cheapen battery quality in many 
ways—but these wise car builders know that it is 
dangerous. 


They agree with us that saving a few cents here 
and there is poor compensation for weak lights 
and a stalled engine. 


A few of the many points of battery quality are. 
explained at the right. Be sure your battery meas- 
ures up to these standards. 


For complete information write for booklets men- 
tioned below. 





Willard battery boxes are made 
of oak so hard it dulls the edge of 
ordinary tools. They are grooved 
together and fastened by a hard 
maple dowel at the corners. Even 
the screws are lead coated to 
make them acid-proof. Soft wood 
and inferior workmanship would 
cost us a little less, but would 
= you a good deal more in the 
end. 


opeare inch. We could buy jars 
of half.the strength that would 
look just as well; we could omit ex- 
nsive tests. But leaky, broken 
ars would be the result. 










— _—_ 


—_  —_ 











Willar 





Not “‘Easy to Bend’”’ 
ese lead “grids” are the 
frames of the plates that store the 
energy. ey are s by 
antimony, the “‘tempering metal.’’ 
It costs more than lead, but 
*‘easy-to-bend” plates are short- 
lived: and the batteries in which 

they are used soon “‘go dead.”’ 









The grid is filled with a paste 
of lead oxides. And nothing plays 
a bigger part in battery. quality 
than the purity of these oxides. 
Cheap oxides are hard to detect— 
but are mighty apt to be found 
where cheap battery boxes 
eap jars are used. 
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opportunities open for men who have the 
the kind service demand 


by 


Over 450 Expert Battery Service Stations 
Car builders who specify Willard Batteries believe your interests demand 
good service as long as the caris ineuse. They know the value of built-in- 


quality, plus the service given at Willard Stations, where renewals, repairs 
and recharging are in the hands of experts. 


Be Sure to Send for These Books 


“Your Storage Battery, What It Is and How To Get the Most Out Of It,” 
has helped thousands of car owners to reduce the cost of battery main- 
tenance and avoid troubles. 

“Truth Telling Tests” explains the big, vital points of battery quali 
and shows you how to make sure of them. er 

Ask for Bulletin B-6 and both books will be sent. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Yor: 228-230 W. 58th St. Derrorr: 736-40 Woodward Ave. 
Cuicaco: 2524-30 So. Wabash Av. San Francisco: 1433 Bush Street 
Inptanapouis: 318 North Illinois St. 


SoLe EuROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Direct Factory REPRESENTATIVES IN: 

The British Willard Battery Co., Ltd., Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, 

46 Poland St., London W., Engl Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis 

Service Stations in All Principal Cities in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico 


ed 











What’s Under the 


* 
Paint? 

Cut the handles of a Willard 
Battery, and you'll find a thick 
coating of pure lead under the 
paint. Under the lead is copper 

nd copper, steel. 
the extreme 







corrosion. 
in making cheap batteries. 


i knowledge and complete facilities to give 
illard standards 
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ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 2$0-page catalogue free. Please address 

Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 7sc net; by mail 83c. THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. ' Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


CONVERSATION ino ‘how to sar ir 8 A course of forty leszone in, the history, forme struc- 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL WHICH HAVE THE ALLURING POWER 


OF CARRYING THE IMAGINATION OF STAY-AT-HOME FOLK INTO THE 
FAR-OFF DELIGHTFUL REGIONS OF THE EARTH 


The Land of Veiled Women. Some Wanderings in’ The Other Side of the Lantern. By Sir FREDERICK 
Tunisia, and Morocco... By JOHN FosTER Treves, LL.D. An Account of a Commonplace 
FRASER. $1.75 net, by mail $1.86, Tour Around the- World. Illustrated. Popular 
We travel from town to town, from scene to scene, Edition, $2.25 net, by mail $2.40 ; Original Edition, 
asin a world of dreams. His informal manner of $4.00 net, by mail $4.21. 
writing gives the author a chance to introduce bits A work which, owing ‘to its delightful style and 
of mal experience, gaining something of the vivid description, has gone into many printings to 
of a diary with none of the limitations of supply the publicdemand. The author visited many 
that form. places — the bec pene and met the men who were 
The Desert Gateway. Biskra and Thereabouts. B making the-history of each country. 
S.H. Leeper. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.87. — Ngee Re on _— a eee, Laas L ont 
This book is the record of a long sojourn at Biskra, 2 BY MRASER. 6vo, cloth. us- 
a beautiful oasis which has for centuries held the trated. $1.50 net, by mail $1.62. 
Arabs ‘in thrall with its mysterious fascination.: It is He describes the wonderful resources of the country ; 
also the only accessible work of its kind to the region its unusual development, and social and industrial life 
described in ‘The Gardenof Allah.” =~ —s..,, ‘and customs of the Argentinians. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





United States whose victory, as suck, could 
be followed by no aggression against us.” 
On that answer, which Bennett d 
enigmatical, we paused, f eeling rath 
rather like two little Rollos, who hed ae 
painstakingly trying to illumin t 
other’s minds. —— 


ORTHOGRAPHIC HASHISH 


W®. reproduced in these columns not 
long ago some wild attempts on the 


part of correspondents to write out the 
difficult address of ‘‘ United States Geodetic 
and Coast Survey,” as a sample of th 
obstacles that such errors place in the Way 
of the postal authorities. One postmaster 
has since contributed to The Postal Record 
a list of similar puzzlers in the way of wildly 
addrest envelops and luridly written letters 
addrest to the authorities themselves, Hg 
writes from ‘Station A,” Pueblo, Colorado: 


The following verbatim copy of a letter 
received at the Pueblo post-office some 
time since would seem to indicate that 
there are patrons of this office that can 
handle the English language without 
gloves: 

“Dear master—I come pray for ask if 
this week or last if you leaved any package 
or paper in home N 175 South av why 
about 3 months not received letters, j 
leaved in other home received alon 
Regested letters so i afried here. I to pny 
you givé me anser envelopped. i see. m 
ceived not your anser i come to speak front 
you.” 

Here is an order which explains itself: 

“Pleas dot regstard leter to my fru 
Sin”; and this a verbal request with jut 
a tinge of poetry attached: ‘‘Plees meiste, 
put this in ther rageester.”’ 

Carriers and clerks often run across some 
queer addresses. A letter directed, “Th 
tered as second-class mail matter Pueblo, 
Colo.,”” was promptly delivered to the edi- 
tor of the local Italian newspaper. Hee 
are some in which the spelling could k 
improved upon: “In cair O. F. Mit 
guam Hospetal”’; ‘‘ Heat Orphange Sacud”, 
‘*heart cears Orpohange.” (The lattr 
two are intended for ‘Sacred Heat 
Orphanage.”’’) ‘ 

There are some names, both proper ani 
common, which seem to be especially dif- 
cult for foreigners to negotiate. Som 
years ago I saw a statement that a clek 
in the Chicago post-office had a list of om 
hundred and eighty-nine different ways » 
had seen Chicago spelled, a sample @ 
which was ‘‘Cheechicho.” I have tk 
Minnequa Hospital on my route, at whid 
place a great many foreigners recel¥ 
treatment. Any address which comes int 
the office with an “‘m,” an ‘“‘n,” a “q,” aml 
an ‘‘a” in it is thrown to me. I haves 
list of nearly one hundred ways I have see 
‘“Minnequa” spelled and my list d 
“Hospital” is not far behind. Let me giv 
you a few examples: ‘““M n w gnu, | 
‘* Avinequa,” ‘‘Minekra,” ‘«Mimequhaa, 
‘“‘Minne-occo,” “‘Minen Gova,” “Minne 
yuee,” ‘“‘Minnew Eque,” ‘ Minnegute, 
‘“‘Minurgule,” ‘‘ Hossinspital,”’ ‘‘Ospetalo, 
“H spidale,” “Hosyitul,” ‘‘Chospital, 
‘“‘Hochspitall,” ‘‘Hospild,” ‘‘ Hose Pitle, 
‘‘Soospetale,” ‘‘O. H. Spital.” Pueblo 8 


not easy to spell, and I have just about 


“fifty-seven varieties”’ on my list. “C eae 
low,” “‘Piepto,” “‘Pezlo,” ‘‘Populo, — *° 
jeblo,” are samples. Occasionally I mere 
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: ed ‘‘Pueblo.” ‘‘Buelah”’ stalls 
ore mostly Americans. Look at 

oddities: ‘“‘Blula,” “‘Beutik,” ‘*Bhu- 
ida,” “Behular,” ‘‘Bully,” ‘“‘Beauleau,” 
“Bullmore,” ‘‘ Beaulhare.” 





But not all the orthographic oddities go 
io the postal authorities. In proof of this, 
ihe writer admits that the following com- 
munication from some ‘*mute, inglorious”’ 
George Cohan came to him through non- 
professional channels: 


Sir. I have perceived that you are a 
publisher and I send you copies of 4 of 
my songs for to see if you appreciate 
thm. ‘I have written 22 songs and not one 
of them has ever been published. The 
copies I sent you can’t hardly be classed 
samples. If you appreciate the copies I 
got you I send some more. [I will relate 
here some of the titles of my songs. Mrs. 
Bear nursing her Cubs. How goldseeking 
Jack was deceived by a panther’s yellow 
eyes. The lady that I called a walking 
heaven. The joy of plucking violet flowers. 
The perfect beauty of my imaginary pretty 
label. The dudes egotism and foppery. 
Mormon women pulling the plough. These 
we about all the titles and I think my 
wngs ate as good as could be written and 
[have tried to make every ending word 
of a line rhyme as close as possible and I 
have tried to use words the most suitable 
for smooth singing. For each song I give 
the explanation account of the inspiration 
and also Air marks for to show where to 
we the Air. I guess you can read my 
songs allright the lines are broken and 
dropped down. I give you here the ex- 
planation of the inspiration of the copies 
which I sent you. My blighted Rocky 
mountain home was inspired from the story 
of prospectors who found an old man lying 
dead in a cabin holding the picture of a 
pretty woman. The song relates all facts 
that is proper to know. 

My Angel Mabels scandal and my woes 
is @ true romance which occurred in 
Pueblo. Z 

A sad lonely lovesick bachelor is a true 
account of a bachelor who lived in Arkan- 
saw and I'll give you full explanations if 
you desire it. I have not the space here. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
Periodicals. We urge that no money be 
Paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 

x Dicest mailing list showing 
ates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
tewals, Better send subscriptions direct, 
a postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
we being swindled, notify your chief of 
or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
urange another interview with the agent 
which you can take such action jointly 
May seem proper. 
Funk & Wacnatts Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





KOHLER manufactures but one 
quality of enameled plumbing ware of 
uniform color and only the highest grade 


Whatever you'buy bearing the Kohler trademark is always 
of the same quality—the same materials and workmanship 
go into every piece from the lowest price to the highest. 


The graceful, artistic lines of Kohler 
built-in and regular bathtubs, and 
of the lavatories, harmonize with 
any architectural treatment or dec- 
orative design. 


When you bluy a 
piece of Kohler en- 
ameled plumbing 
ware, you secure the 
product of an enthu- 
siastic, efficient or- 
ganization imbued 
with high ideals. 
You select goods 





which are made by a company that 
has been in successful existence for 
over forty-two years—and the work 
is now and always has been super- 
vised by the same family. 


Kohler Enamel has a 
smooth, white sur- 
face; the color is uni- 
form, and it lasts a 
lifetime. Easily and 
quickly cleaned, 
lightened housework 
is added to its other 
advantages. 


Why you should select KOHLER WARE 


KOHLER bathtubs are real one-piece con- 
struction. The hygienic value of this 
design is beyond question. No old-style. 
or sectional, unhygienic patterns in the’ 
Kohler line. 


NIAAA 








The Kohler factory 
is the largest in the 
world devoted ex- 
clusively to the pro- 
duction of enameled 
plumbing ware. 


HAUL 














Your architect will tell you that Kohler 
fixtures express the best modern ideas and 
principles in bathroom pieces. KohlerCo. 
was the originator of one-piece enameled 
bathtubs, lavatories, sinks, etc. 


AR 


It pays you to select Kohler enameled ware. . Installing it costs the same as 
to put in cheaper and less reliable goods. Ask your plumber or architect. 


*44¢’s in the Kohler Enamel’’ 


KOHLER CO. 


Founded 1873 
KOHLER, WIS., U.S. A. 





MAKERS OF 

Enameled Bath- 

tubs, Lavatories, 
Sinks, etc. 


BRANCHES 
London, New York 
Chicago Boston 

San Francisco 
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SM MANN 
White for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 


WANTED IDEAS Were $i 00,00 i 


prizes 
Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 











The University of Chicago ' 


HOME iti era 


STUDY For scsotgie 
24th Year U. of C. (Div. R) Chicago, Ii. Mi*ebe!? Tower 
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: INVESTMENTS ~AND ~-FINANC 


Short Time 


Investment 


i] 


If you have funds 
to be placed safe- 
ly fora short 
period at attrac- 
tive rate, send for 
circular No. 852R 
describing — 


A proved, well-| 
secured invest- 
ment combining 
these strong 
features— 7 


Assets 5 to 1. 
Earnings 9 to 1. 








70 years’ suc- 
cessful history. 
Substantial 
part of loan 


| already paid 
off. 


Peabody, . 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
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THE RISING COST OF FOOD IN 
EUROPE 


ROM data recently at hand ‘a writer in 

the New York Times Annalist finds 

there has been in Europe ‘‘é general rise in 

prices as a result of the war, with marked 
advances in flour and sugar.” 

He. uses information obtained through 
the consular service, as embodied in a 
report compiled for the Department of 
Labor. The report covers mainly the 
period from August to December. It 
shows that the first effect of the war was 
the same throughout Europe—‘‘a sharp 
rise in prices, due mainly to panic and un- 
certainty.” In some countries legislative 
measures were at once taken to check this 
tendency. After the lapse of two weeks 


' the first panic was over, and, except in the 


actual war-zone, prices began to fall, but 
after an interval ‘‘they again took an 
upward turn.” Points brought out in the 
report include the following: 


‘*Potatoes were one of the few articles 
which showed a fall in most countries. 
Meat increased very little in many places. 
Flour, on the other hand, showed decided 
changes. Russia is the greatest wheat-ex- 
porting country in Europe, and the war 
practically shut off its foreign markets. 
A result of this was a drop in the cost of 
flour in Moscow. In Germany and Austria 
the rise was marked, amounting in Germany 
to 25 per cent. by December and to 34 per 
cent. in thefollowing month. In Vienna the 
increase ‘was 82 per cent. by January. In 
Great Britain flour had advanced 33 per 
cent. by February. : 

‘‘Sugar prices showed marked differences. 
In France the best sugar-beet fields lie in 
the northern part, which was early in- 
vaded, and sugar rose sharply in conse- 
quence. Germany and Russia export 
sugar, so that in Berlin and Moscow there 
was little change in price. England im- 
ports its entire supply, and the price rose 
70 per cent. in London. 

‘* Administrative and legislative measures 
to check the rise in the cost of necessaries 
were very generally taken. Denmark, 
Egypt, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Spain, 
pa | Turkey prohibited the exportation of 
practically all foodstuffs. France, Norway, 
and Sweden placed a ban on certain articles, 
and Holland put an embargo on cheese and 
butter. Fixing maximum prices was a com- 
mon measure. ‘To some extent it was used 
by every country included in the report, 
altho in Great Britain and Sweden so little 
use was made of this measure that these 
countries might be excepted.”’ 


FOREIGN SELLING OF OUR 
SECURITIES 


Close observers of stock and bond opera- 
tions in June and early July were convinced 
that Europe, and especially Great Britain, 
were selling our high-class securities in large 
quantities. John Moody in: his Magazine 
exprest his belief that this liquidation would 
‘‘continue for a considerable time to come,”’ 
adding: 








10 So. La Salle St., Chicago , 


necessary for all classes to make }; 
financial sacrifices in order to ea, a hs 


for temporary holding, or had been the 
property of people whose resources were 
more or less limited, and who found it 
necessary to let go of their investments in 
order to take care of other home obliga- 
tions. The selling which has now com. 
menced, on, the other hand, is that of the 
great bulk of rich investors, who under 
ordinary circumstances seldom if ever sl] 
anything. The bonds now coming out are 
those which were bought to put in strong 
boxes and to hold until maturity. 

“Tt is not because these rich English 
investors are financially embarrassed that 


? 
D 


i 
] 


been cleverly devised for the very purpos 
of bringing this investment capital out, 
Instead of its being a short-term nol, 
paying a liberal rate of interest, but whid 
is not especially attractive to the perm 
nent investor, the Government has create 
a ten-year obligation. The average bt 
glishman logically reasons that a ten-ya 
loan, backed up by the British nation, is 


poe. yet ultimately their value 


e restored and the principal will becom 
a part of the permanent Government deb 
which of course will have the credit of th 
British nation back of it. While the 
British investors know that they co 
hold nothing better than high-grade Ame 
ican securities, they also know that t& 
best high-grade American issues do 2 
yield much more than 41% per cent., Wi 
the new British loan yields this amoul 
The relatively high rate of interest offere 
to Englishmen in the new war-loan Is 
bait hich naturally attracts them regar 
less of any patriotic motives. __ 

“This being the case, we in this count 
must look forward to a situation where tt 
British investment market will entire! 
fade away, so far as the purchase of furthé 
American investment securities 18 00 
cerned, and we must expect, 
continues another year, that in the me 
while American bonds will continue 
come out of the gy | boxes’ of 

ij 





“For the first time since the war opened 
the English are finding that it will be 


glish people and be distributed in ™ 
country.” ; 
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which have a good market and can bejmplete publis 
promptly realized on. Such investors nofMthose for tl 
doubt have to a very large extent alreadyMihat of a to 
sold all or most of their home securities, less th: 
and other securities representing properties railroa 
on the Continent of Europe. They have “hee 
not sold all of the latter because of the lack in this poi 
of markets, but they certainly have liqu- 

dated all that they could find a reasonable “If the 
market for. The selling of such securitigmrepresent 1 
is due to the absolute necessity of BritishggJune 30, | 
investors coming to the aid of their Govem-gggross tota 
ment, and subscribing for the enormouwggamo nt of 
new British war-loan. This new loan husggbecomes $: 
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gp “ODD-LOT MAN” BECOMES THE 
AVERAGE MAN 


The wide, and rapidly widening, stock- 
yrship of railroads in the United 
3 has become a familiar fact in 
Jway and financial circles for some years. 

Mor and more do shares in railways 
‘ome widely scattered. How small the 

ve individual holding has in conse- 
sence become, few persons outside these 
icles probably know. Not until recently 
ms any attempt made to determine the 

number of stockholders or the aver- 

»number of shares held for all roads. 

Rut the Bureau of Railway Economics has 
ow compiled such information from the 
lenorts of the railroads to the Commerce 
mmission and presents it in a table. 
ording to The Wall Street Journal the 
Bureau found that on June 30, 1914, the 
stock of all the railroads, $8,685,764,125 
in amount, was held by 622,284 persons of 
nord. Some duplication doubtless exists 
‘ease of the ownership by one person of 
ares in several roads. The average par 
nount of stock held per stockholder was 
ound to be $13,958. As a matter of fact, 
however, ‘‘the actual average holding for 
dividuals must be considerably smaller, 
se of the large blocks of railroad stock 
ld by railroads.”” Thus the latest com- 
hlete published statistics of the commission, 
hose for the year to June 30, 1913, showed 


that of a total stock issue of $8,610,611,327, - 


no less than. $3,488,487,570 was held by 
he railroads. The writer proceeds to say 
on this point: 


“Tf the figures be taken which fairly 
epresent railroad-ownership of stocks on 
une 30, 1914, and subtracted from the 
ross total issue of that date, the net 
mount of stock in the hands of the public 
becomes $5,197,276,555. If the total num- 
er of roads be subtracted from the total 
umber of stockholders, on the assumption 
that every railroad is a stockholder, the 
verage par value of individual holdings 
ecomes $8,369, or a fraction more than 
83 shares. ; 

“This result can not be regarded as 
trictly accurate either, for, aside from the 
duplication mentioned above, it is a fact 
hat many railroads own stock in more 
than one other railroad. But this factor 
of error can not be a large one. At any 
rate, the figure is extremely close to the 
verage ‘block’ of railroad stock, regardless 
pf whether the owner thereof owns ‘blocks’ 
in more than one railroad. It establishes 
beyond doubt the fact that the imaginar 
yn railroad stockholder is an ‘odd- 
lot man. 


D0 AMERICANS SAVE AS THEY 
SHOULD? 


That ours is an extravagant age and 
America an extravagant country has been 
#0 often asserted and followed by warnings 
that A. W. Douglas in the New York 
Times Annalist has undertaken a reply, in 
Which he shows that, while it is true that 
Weare spending more than men and women 
spent in a former generation, we are also 
Producing more, and that is the vital 
matter. He notes how much concern 


@ ‘tere is in the daily press and the financial 


World over supposed extravagance and lack 
t, and how prevalent are dire fore- 


in the ty lites of the fate of those who fail to take 
of the Bt due thought of the morrow, all of which 
: ig “Te equally futile, for they get nowhere, 


uted in 





#8 they offer only destructive criticism un- 


with constructive suggestion.” 


The Universal Appeal of “Safety and 67%” 


Whoever you are, whatever your profession, vocation, aims or 
conditions, “Safety and 6% must carry its inevitable investment 


message to you. 
A trustee investing the funds 
of an estate, 


A professional man or woman 
accumulating a competence, 

A retired business man desir- 
ing a good income and freedom 
from care, 


requirements, 


of $1,000, $500 and $100. 





found full 
them has ever lost a do 
’ recommended and sold by us. 


Whether you may be roe 


A woman dependent on her 
investments, 

Someone in active lite accumu- 
lating @ reserve fund, or 

A small saver laying by a 
modest sum regularly or oc- 
casionally, 


—a really safe security, yielding 6%, will satisfy your needs and 


Such an investment may be found in first mortgage serial bonds, 
secured by the best class of newly-improve . income-earning, well- 
located properties in Chicago and other large cities, in denominations 





Ever since this House was founded, 33 years ago, investors seeking 
assured safety and the best income yield consistent with safety, have 
satisfaction in the securities we offered. And none of 
of principal 


or interest on any investment 


You yourself would do well to follow the example of many thou- 


sands of others and 


\( STRAUS BUILDING 
mo CHICAGO 





















Write today for Booklet No. 1-644. 





Stocks "Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


Our convenient method enables re to buy divi- 
dend-paying Stocks and Bonds any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a 
small first payment and balance in monthly in- 
stallments, depending upon what you can 

to pay—$5, $10, $25, $40, $75. ‘ou receive all 
dividends while completing payments and may 
sell securities at any time to take advantage of 
rise in market. 

Free Booklet B-19, “The Partial Payment Plan" 
Gives full information of this method which appeals to 
thrifty men and women in all parts of the country. 


HELDON, MORGAR 


—_ AND COMPANY 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 














Building an Income 


For the wage earner who ought to have 
absolute safety for his savings and at the 
same time a fair interest return, there is 
nothing better than a method by which 
you can invest as you save, 


Our partial payment method gives you 
the opportunity of starting with a small 
first payment and then by monthly pay- 
ments to acquire high grade standard 
securities (in amounts from one share up) 
on which all dividends from date of pur- 
chase are credited to you. 

This method is clearly explained in our 
Booklet No. 33. 


Write, phone or call, 
Harris, WiNTHROP & C? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
THE ROOKERY 15 WALL STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























































DANFORTH 
5% AND 6% 
FARM MORTGAGES 


are a standard form of investment, and are 
known everywhere for their stability. 
Denominations to suit large or small 
investors. 

Complete information furnished upon re- 
quest. Ask for Descriptive List 50. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., BANKERS 
Founded A.D. 1858 Washington, flinois 





ORNIA 
Jage,s'!! 


ig Assured safety for the large and small investor, wit 
choice California improved property for security. 
Write for list of guaranteed First Mortgages that pay 
Tand 8%net. The Farm Mortgage Co., Fresno, Cal. 





[a7 Investments] 
~ | ehis Earth as the Earth itecle” 


5% and 6% 
FARM MORTGAGES 


No safer investment exists than “‘Corn Belt"’ 
farm lands in Iowa and . Eastern Sou 
Dakota where crop failures are unknown, 





We offer you absolutely safe first mortga; 
from $400 to $20, ou 5% «6%. 

® of the value 
3. 


Complete information furnished upon request. 
Write today. 

IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 

10 Hippee Building DES MOINES, IOWA 

Estab. 1872. Capital over $1,000,000 
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technical expressions. 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall St. 


BOSTON 
Halsey & Co., Inc. 





Present Conditions Have Created 


Real Opportunities for Investors 


Many investors regard the market price of a security as conclusive 


evidence of its strength or weakness. « 


' Few investors realize the fundamental difference between 
Market Price 
Share | 
Intrinsic Strength 

In failing to appraise properly these often confused factors, investors ignore 
the most important feature of all. investments — Safety of Principal— 
which is measured by intrinsic strength alone. 

The.shrewd investor realizes that Sound Bonds are always sound, and that 
they may be bought to best advantage when they have declined in marketprice. 
Money rates, apprehension of conditions and compulsory selling from whatever 
cause are the principal factors affecting the prices of really sound bonds. . 
These influences have largely created what we believe to be an unusual op- 
portunity for those having money to invest. The return of normal eonditions 
and sentiment will cause important advances in the prices of sound bonds. 
We carry at all times carefully selected Municipal, Railroad and Public 
Utility Bonds designed to meet the requirements of Banks, Insurance Com- 
panies and all classes of Individual Investors. 
Send for our current general list of offerings and booklet entitled: 


Fifty Financial Facts 


This booklet has been prepared in simple, direct language and is free from 
Sent upon request for circularn—D 29. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1421 Chestnut St. 
BALTIMORE 
Munsey Bldg. 4 

LONDON, Halsey &'Co., Ltd. ST. LOUIS, 516 Security Bldg. 
Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 


CHICAGO 
La Salle and Adams Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
California St. 


GENEVA, Switzerland 











on lands in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 
Safe as Government Bonds. All Loans 
made by expert with many years’ expe- 


6 % FARM MORTGAGES 


rience. Interest semi-annually. No taxes. Write 
for Loan List No. 29. Capital $125,000.00. 


TITLE GUARANTY & SECURITIES COMPANY, Shreveport, La. 
With the co- 


Pree YOURS Operation of 





one of the strongest financial institutions in the world 
you can rewari your own-thrift by granting yourself a 
pension. J. M. DEWAR, Room 818, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


| 








YOUR FUNDS CAN EARN 


safely, surely, invested in selected First Mortgages on 

le City property. Loans made with our own funds, 

on appraisal of our officers. Values constantly in- 

creasing because of growth of country. Write for cir- 

cular, NORTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
No. 2 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent los$ to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 


31 State National Bank Building, Oklaboma City, Okla. 











NET ON OKLAHOMA AND KARS. FARM SECURITY 


Two great food producing States 
offer perfect security in first mort- 
gages on improved farms. Judg- 
ment based on 33 years’ experience 

aattniin Manto in Okla. Write 
for latest list, No. 


30. Best refs. 
P. H. Albeight & Co., Newkirk, Okla. 





INCREASE Your INCOME 

Others buy them. Safe, 

and more interest than the 

Ay 3% or 4% savings banks 

OR ° 6S pay Better get posted. 
Waite For New List No. 574 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE COQ.(c) 
Oklahoma City, U.5.A. 








Double Your Savings Bank Income 
By Investing In 


1% California Street Improvement Bonds 


Issued under the laws of California. Exempt 
from Federal Income, State, County and 
City taxation— Basic Security. 
For further information write to 
EMPIRE SECURITIES CO., 1202 Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE BEST SECURITY IS 
EARTH ITSELF =m 


1 Lands 





First tgages on rich Agricul 
are safe, and returns are certain. 

**We're Right On The Ground,’’ and have 
been since 1883. We personally know the 
security and the borrower under all of our 
loans. Our 


6% FARM MORTGAGES 
have never caused an investor the loss of a 
dollar. Don’t take chances with your invest- 
ments—write now for Booklet 
“‘A’’ and list of offerings, 





E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Est.1888, Grand Forks,N.D. 


Capital and Surplus, $400,000 











He does not deny that the Present 
generation is spending more than the pr. 
ceding one, but ‘‘ whether it is Saving les 
is entirely a different question.” Sufficient 
statistics are not available, and to be of 
value the figures would need to Cover the 
activities of the entire economic world 

Savings-bank deposits are increasing in 
some sections and {decreasing in others, 
but this is largely due to local conditions, 
One source of difficulty arises when one’s 
attention is confined entirely to savings- 
bank deposits. Checking accounts by 
individuals are quite as much in point 
provided it can be shown that the average 
balances show a tendency to increase 
Again, there is the steady growth in lif. 
insurance policies, ‘‘which are probably 
the best-known forms of enforced sayings.” 
Further to be reckoned with is hoarding 
‘‘for hoarding has been the natural practise 
of the elemental man since money and pre- 
cious jewels were first known.” Hoarding 
among the working class, and especially 
those in domestic service, is “‘much large 
than is generally believed,” and is com. 
monly due to “‘lack of knowledge of financial 
ways, and an elemental distrust ofbanks,” 
It prevails, to a much greater extent among 
women than men, and among the foreign- 
born than among native Americans. The 
writer’s comments on the subject continue: 


“The spread of intelligence regarding 
financial matters must gradually give place 
to the savings-bank habit. For habit it 
is very largely. The postal savings-banks 
have made good their title to existence: 
In the main the habit of saving is growing, 
despite the fact that the last ten months 
have been the worst possible period in 
whieh correctly to estimate a tendency of 
such nature. 

“The whole American nation has con- 
sciously and determinedly risen to a higher 
plane of living, and all advice about going 
back to the frugal ways of our fathers is 
about as relevant and pertinent as ree 
ommending that we discard electric lights 
for tallow candles. Those who have taken 
pains to investigate the subject in detail 
know full well that it is quite possible to 
live very cheaply if we be content with the 
methods of living that sufficed in a past 
generation. It is not so much a question of 
the high cost of living as related to necessi- 
ties merely, but that civilization brings 
with it an increase of wants and equally a 
growth of desires for more and better 
things that inevitably add to our expenses. 
The mere sanitary appliances that bring us 
health, happiness, and comfort were el- 
tirely unknown half a century ago. 

“‘Nor is mere spending alone in itself an 
evidence of extravagance, for with in- 
creased costs have come increased pur- 
chasing-power and wealth, even tho it be 
true that prices are apt to climb faster 
than salaries and wages. The great sale 
of automobiles is the usual argument ad- 
vanced in illustration of the extravagance 
of the present day. The indictment 1s 
but partly true and was made against 
pianos when first they were introduced. 
Annually some $55,000,000 to $60,000,000 
are still spent on pianos, which are cer- 
tainly unproductive investments. Yet they 
frrnish a basis for a great industry, and are 
a ted as one of the natural accompa 
me. of an advancing civilization. 

‘‘s it is fast proving with automobiles, 
only vney have a distinct economic value 
themselves, as has every method of quick- 
ened communication. 

“There is also lost sight of the homely 
fact that the average man spends about s0 
much of his income, and if he spends this 
now, and a little more than usual, 0 
automobiles, it is one of those excesses 
will in time take care of itself. 


THE 1 


Statistic: 


































THE THIRD LARGEST OF OUR : 
INDUSTRIES 


Present 

the pre. statistics of the extraordinary growth 
Ving less if the automobile industry in this country 
Sufficient 


resented in The Wall Street 
bere been, is now the third 


. This industry 
poarnal Depression due to 


irgest in the country. 


world, the war seems not to have injured it thus 
Casing in #,,.in fact, as to trucks at least, the war has 
L others, heed a help. Coincident with the growth 


in the business has been a reduction in the 
















































wa oe gerage cost of cars and trucks. The 
ie yverage price of a car 1s DOW about $980. 
unts by Over half the cars produced sell for less 
in point, than $700. Altho this industry emerged 
® average HF iom a time of panic in the closing years of 
increase. Hino last century, and has.gone through a 
h in life. ‘od of marked inflation in business, as 
Probably Bi. as the panic of 1907, and the first 
sayings.” nonths of the great war, progress has been 
hoarding, wntinuous, each year recording a larger 
practise production, larger investments in plant, and 
and pre- javier pay-rolls. Following are figures 
Hoarding resented in the article referred to: 
especially ff ' ‘ 
ich larger “The production of cars this year is 
| is com. (estimated at 515,000 with a total value of 
f financial jp cliose to a half-billion dollars. There are 
Pbanks” 910 car manufacturers and an aggregate 
* Hg 1,500,000 automobiles now registered 
nt among B. the United States. The following table 
¢ foreign- Bows statistically the growth of the 
uns. The Myutomobile industry since the opening of 
continue: Mihis century, a period which practically 
covers the life of the manufacture of the 
regarding #§sutomobile in the country: 
give place 1914 1910 1900 
r habit it fixoofmis.......... ae oa ‘ J 
ngs-bania Meet eara 2. $485,000°000 $250 000 000 $5,000,000 
existence: Hh irportsof cars... ....- 35,000,000 11,200,000 150,000 
$ growing, [i Domestic consumption. 450,000,000 238,800,000 4,850,000 
poe “The development of the low-priced car 
ndency of jas been the factor which has placed the 
American automobile in foreign countries. 
has con- a of automobiles in the fiscal year 
oa higher ended June was $26,574,574 compared with 
out going (21,550,139 no longer ago than 1912. 
fathers js (/ncluding automobile engines, tires, and 
‘t as rec. (parts, the exports of our motor-car industry 
tric lights #2 the last fiscal year ran to $40,000,000. 
ave taken lable of our foreign trade in automobiles 
- in detail jor the past three years follows: 
rossible to Exports Imports 
it with the No. Value No. Value 
. ee ae 29,090 $26,574,574 300 $620,493 
I & Pash Bigg (ee 25,286 -:26.012,934 748 —1,759,380 
question of Mita... 0 oo00S.: 21,757 —«-21,550,139 963-2, 134,181 
SSl- 
= “The above figures are for automobiles 
| equally a wlely, and do not include the exports of 
nd better Pats for automobiles, which last year 
r expenses. amounted to $6,624,232, in 1913 to $5,240,- 
at bring us 599, and in 1912 to $4, 107,155. Decreasing 
were en- @ ports have accompanied increasing ex- 
0. ports. Imports of automobiles were cut to 
in itself an jj2!most a quarter in the three years above 
with in- §™ettioned. It was the expensive car that 
sased pur- 4S imported in years gone by, but the 
. tho it be @ American buyer now has a plentiful assort- 
imb faster ent of high-priced home-made cars from 
great sale Which to choose. 
ument ad- § “The growth of the American auto- 
travagance Mobile industry has meant a great boom 
ictment is §'° skilled workers. It has never been 
de against ™ timated what the total wages paid in the 
ntroduced. dustry are, but there are approximately 
60,000, 000 men in the factories, and it is 
h are cer- @gured that 47 per cent. of the cost of 
Yet they §*tomobiles is in the labor. In addition 
ry, and are are the salesmen, repair workers, and 
,ecompani- § URtless others whose livelihood dire¢{”, 
on. or indirectly depends on the motor, 4f 
itomobiles, “dustry. Some 200,000 clocks for a&u20- 
nie value 1D mobiles are made every year, and:ne 
d of quick- § “pany in a single year has used the hides 
o over a half a million cattle. Then there 
the homely § *¢ the tires, of which about 5,000,000 are 
is about so § “anufactured annually, and the electric 
spends this appliances, 
‘usual, on ff. !0 short, there has never been an 
cesses that industry which so rapidly reached the size 
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The ancient art of the potter 


you there is nothing better. 





3 
Most Important Room 


with every fixture necessarily fastened permanently in its position, the 
bathroom, once completed, becomes a part of the house. It should 
therefore be carefully planned and equipped with fixtures which 
will retain their beauty and efficiency for an age. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Bathroom Fixtures 


science in making these fixtures as enduring as earth, modelled to 
please the eye, and as sanitary as glass. 

The ‘Trenton Potteries Company Bathroom Fixtures cannot rust, 
cannot change color, nor lose their satiny gloss. Deliberate smashing 
will hardly mar their surface. And remember, the cost of installation 
is neither greater nor less than the cost of installing the cheapest. 

Architects and plumbers everywhere will assure 


Send for Booklet L-13, ‘Bathrooms of Character.” 
It is a helpful guide to use in planning a bathroom. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 


The largest makers of Sanitary Pottery in U. S. A. 





has been combined with modern 























MOUTH BREATHING STOPPED 
IN 24 HOURS 


Nature filters and purifies air taken through nose. 
Air breathed through mouth is not cleaned conse- 
quently irritates throat, affects tonsils and quality of 
sleep. Snoring isasymptom. Snoring sept, dry 
mouth, and other disagreeable features mouth 
breathing overcome by “Don’t Snore,” a patented, 
solid gold plated device sent under plain cover, $3.00, 
Guaranteed or money refunded. Approved by physi- 
cians. Thousands in successful use. Order today. 
B. Morton Co., Inc., 401 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 





This Man WillTeach You to 


Speak in Publi 


Raa, Professor R. E. P. Kline, Dean of the Public 
. Speaking Department,ColumbiaCollegeof 
x 





‘ou 
more j—overcome *‘stage frig’ 

=, bY develop your personality — increase your 
‘ Dopularity and carsing power. Write now... 
Write Now for Offer fend. o"F fer 
special limited offer. No Also free book. Write pow. 
' - American Correspondence School of Law 
Public Speaking Dept. C537 Manhattan Bi til. 































VEST-POGKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


ard Dictionary. Contains correct spelling, 
ronunciation, definition of 26,000 vocabu- 
ry terms. Appendix includes rules for pro- 
nunciation, spelling, ‘punctuation, weights 
measures, maps, abbreviations, foreign 
hrases, coinage, interest tables, etc. James 
. Fernald, L.H.D., Editor. Cloth, 25 cents; 
Flexible Leather, 50 cents. Postpaid 3c extra. 
With Thumb-Notch Index 5c itional. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 


 SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 




















y Know! 
Mileeuel Kore Soeeld Inger 
pow | a 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wile 
Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


















































































Made since 1861 from 7 
kinds of tobaccos, from 7 
different parts of the world 
—the best of each kind. 


14 pound, new air- 
tight Eereet Package 


Smaller sizes, 15c and 25c 


8 and 16 oz. tins, $1.00 and $2.00 


You'll never know how 
good tobacco can be made 
until you smoke i 


Write to us enclosing three two-cent stamps for trial package. 





USe The Right Word 
in Th Right Place 


meaning absolutely clear—to give “punch” 
and “power” to a proposed letter, advertise- 


CHILD TRAINING 


A new book b 















George W. Jacoby, M:D., 
Fellow New York Academy of Medicine; Mem- 
ber American N: logical A iation, New York 
Neurological Society, etc. He tells things that thou- 
sands of people never stop to consider, and shows 
why parents, physicians and teachers should make 
it their purpose to thoroughly understand the im- 
portant relation of the organs of the body to mental 
f i = lendid work that cannot fail to be 








' . vy 4 ° 
Ot eat he Pee afesiest | ment, speech, sermon, article, report or 
With 15 full-page illustrations. story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard book, 


Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 


“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 
Without it you may be wasting half of the 
power of your thoughts in weak expression. 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. Big, new edition 
just out. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 































We could go to almost any length in our enthusiasm for an adjective to properly describe the power 
of the Funk & Wagnalls NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY to develop your ability to write 
and talk TO THE POINT! Some folks are worrying through on a two horse-power verbal capacity— 
others can speak and write at eight or ten horse-power, and some at about twenty. The synonym depart- 
ment of this wonderful new book will immediately place at your fingers’ ends JUST THE RIGHT WORD 
with which to express a given idea or make a desired meaning clear. It will add power, and then MORE POWER, 
to your ability to speak and write clear, convincing English. It will put you in the high-speed, 60 horse-power class. 


abiayy, 1 ol’; 2 WW, wt (aicareo’; aiav'ma] You Need This Handy New 

- To calm the violence or reduce the intensity of; re- i 

lieve; soothe. 2. To lay to rest; pacify; calm. 3t. To Desk Standard Dictionary 

lay aside; put down; overthrow; annul. [< a+ + AS. No handy abridged and right-up-to-the- 
-] desk dictionary con- minute—witness such 


tains so much of ready entries as Battle of the 
value and absolute de- Marne, Razing of Lou- 








quiet, reduce, relieve, soften, soothe, still, pendability to the busy vain, Bombardment of 
To alleviate is to lighten a node We suffering by a Fae — 
means to soothe and tranguilize the sufferer; we ai weeds Gn ye 


has 1,200 illustrations. 
On your desk it will 


“Teadily settle questions 
relating to spelli 











temper, mitigate rage or pain. To calm, , or tranquil nglish—Americanhis- Rheims, etc. Large 
is to make still; compose, to adjust to s calm and settled | to: English History octavo, cloth, $1.50 
condition; to soothe (originally to assent to, humor) is to ph: ience net; with thumb notch 
bring to pleased quietude. We allay excitement, appease | — Biography—Litera- index, $1.80. Half- 


ture, etc., etc. It ismew Leather, indexed, $2.25 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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and importance. of automobile - 
turing. In the! process many 
have fallen by the wayside, and in the 
two years the mortality has heen na 
pee y heavy, forty-two companies ha; he 
en prostrated, but on the whole the 
failures have been relatively small co 
pared with the size of the industry and i 
phenomenally rapid growth.” 


com 





SPICE OF LIFE 





The Reason.—Custom ER—" Your cream 
is very good.” 
CrerK—“It ought to be. I just whipt 


it.” —Life. 


A Necessity.—“ Baseball,” says a Big 
League magnate, “‘ is the public’s luxury,” 


































The small boy will disagree with him, , in spir 
luxury being something you can db & Splend 
without.—Puck. gur spirit 
fo half 'a 
The Criterion.—‘‘ Them was nice folk pe 
you waited on, Mamie, ain’t they? ” 
“ n* Awful F 
No, no, dear! Appearances is deeeit- 
cay by the 201 
ful. They didn’t have no charge-account, patriotic 
Paid cash for everything.” —Judge. wer, Th 
Life’s Bitterness.—‘‘ Hints on courtship pw 
abound. Every magazine will tell you & “If you 
how to win a wife. Anybody will gladly Hi shall ha 
post youon the etiquette of love-making.” [ym Tode) 
** What’s on your-mind? ” 
“* But after a man marries he has to shift A Low 
completely for himself.””—Pitisburg Post. plained his 
“You s 
In Ioway.—Mildred Halsey gave a piano- #ienches. 
recital in her studio over the Kleinert i the sho 
meat-market last evening. She had quite #imand m 
a crowd present to see how those St. Louis 2. Of 
piano-lessons had improved her. They Mo But 
found a great change in her. Miss Halsey jgeven it hi 


hir, I'd 
irl o” min 
City Star. 


wore a filmy dress, very stylish, - high 
heeled shoes, and a gold-looking.. bangle 
in her hair that clinked when she shook 
her head. It.was all new to Delhi,and 
created much talk among the music-loves 
present. She played half a dozen’ pieces 
by old German masters better known in 
New York than here. She got: her. biggest 


The Ce 
Detroit, 

Surgical | 
fiftieth an 


rise, tho, when she knocked out’ “Hitch § . The 1 
Koo,” for a turkey-trot that was enjoyed by acid = 
everybody. Larson Keller, however; stept ne at | 
on the train of Mrs. Cyrus Perkins Walker, my 
wife of the mayor. It was him. ani 9%, Ol r 


Constable Brown who rolled down the 
stairs. The trial comes up to-morrow.— 
The Delhi Bazoo. 


breakfast: 
Tosave ft 
oatmeal ¢ 
time Sat 
stiff and { 





Piqued.—Uncle Ozias Pike cleared. his 


throat, shifted his quid, seized hischance § “Qn, 
to get a word in edgewise and began, his oatr 
** About the war—” It had a 


A murmur of protest checked him. But 
again he began, 

“* About the war—” y 

When a dozen determined men draw. in 
breath with a hissing sound, such asthe 
snake makes before it. strikes, you know 
what it means. Uncle Ozias knew. what it 


mouthful 
he half 1 
himself 
“But. 
waste th 
whisky-b 
Setting it 





meant. But he did not lack courage. @ “‘No 
Again seizing his moment, he exclaimed, you'll ge 

“* About the war tg you won 

“‘ Shet up about the war!” ‘ 

“ Shet up about it yerselves,” shouted Josh, wit 
Uncle Ozias in return. ‘‘ About—th—Qit Ther 
war’ntee — deed — them — Smith — gals he grinr 
— wuz — t’— giv’ — ye — on — th— back int 
skulehus — lot — they — won't — gv — ‘Jos 
ye — none — goll — durn — ye — an — § you old 


sarves — ye — right ! ’—Judge. 
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Not Crowded.—Coastinc SxipPErR (to 

<awer)—' us. From your papers 

vd think the sea round the coast was full 

submarines. But it air’t so 

jy, W'y, sometimes we goes for as 

has a nour without seein’ p’raps more 
, one of em.” —Cartoon. 





4 Fair Start.—‘* Why do you object -to 
y marrying your daughter? ” : 

“Because you can’t support her in the 
Je to which she has been accustomed all 


at life. 
“How do you know I can’t? I can start 
ier on bread-and-milk, same as you did!” 


Til-Bits. 





Emensive Seance.—‘ I’m awfully sorry 
iat my engagements prevent my attending 
charity concert, but I shall be with 
fou in spirit.” 

“Splendid! And where would you like 
nur spirit to sit? I have tickets here 
lop half a guinea, a guinea, and thirty 
illin gs ”__Fliegende Blatter. 





Awful Fate.—'‘If you are not in khaki 
; the 20th, I shall cut. you dead,” wrote 
a patriotic young Englishwoman to her 
ver, The militancy of it lost nothing in 
its translation by a German correspondent 
the Cologne Gazeite: 

“If you are not in khaki by the 20th 
i shall hack you to death (hacke ich dich 
ium Tode).”—Springfield Republican. 





A Low Trick.—A wounded soldier ex- 
plained his grievance to his nurse. 

“You see, old Smith was next me in the 
trenches. Now, the bullet that took me 
in the shoulder and laid me out went into 
‘mand made a bit of a flesh-wound in his 
wm. Of course I’m glad he wasn’t ‘urt 
bad. But he’s stuek to my bullet and 
given it his girl. Now, I don’t think that’s 
ihir, I'd a right to it. I’d never give a 
irlo’ mine a second-’and bullet.”—Kansas 
City Star. - 





The Compleat Miser.—J. F. Hartz, of 
Detroit, the doyen of the American 
Surgical Trade Association, said at the 
iftieth annual convention in New York: 

“The war has kited the price of carbolic 
seid up to $1.65 a pound—it sold before the 
war at 9 cents a pound. The hospitals 
that use carbolic now have to. be as econom- 
eal and sparing as old Josh Lee. 

“Old Josh Lee was a miser, and he 
breakfasted every morning on oatmeal. 
Tosave fuel, he cooked his week’s supply of 
oatmeal on Sundays. This supply, by the 
time Saturday came round, was pretty 
stiff and tough and hard to down. 

“One Saturday morning old Josh found 
his oatmeal particularly unappetizing. 
It had @ crust on it like iron. He took a 
mouthful of the cold, stiff mixture—then 
he half rose, thinking he’d have to cook 

some eggs, 3 

“But he hated to give in. He hated to 
waste that oatmeal. So he took out the 
whisky-bottle, poured a generous glass, and 
setting it before his plate, he said: 

Now, Josh, if you eat that oatmeal 
you'll get this whisky; and if you don’t 
you won't,’ 

The oatmeal was hard to consume, but 
Josh, with his eye on the whisky, managed 
i. Then, when the last spoonful was gone, 
he grinned broadly, poured the whisky 
back into the bottle again, and said: 

Josh, my*son, I fooled you that time, 
you old idiot!’ ""— Washington Star. 
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HE advertising columns of The Digest 
now give the investor news of invest- 
ment offerings almost as quickly as the 
daily papers. 
This affords the advertiser an opportunity to. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
An entirely New Volume which shows 
schedule copy for these pages and to reach quickly HOW YOUNG MEN, on moderate salaries, may 
the investing public throughout the country. Many double their incomes by syst ti li-pl d 
attractive bond issues are decided upon and sold saving and investing. 
within two or three weeks, so that this service fills HOW HOUSEWIVES, even on small allowance, 
Pesan i. may save in their h hold expendit 
HOW PARENTS may teach their children to save, 
and provide funds for their education or for any 
other purpose. 
HOW ALL AMBITIOUS young persons may secure 
education for themselves or start in business. 
HOW THE HOUSEHOLDER may acquire owner- 
ship of his home. 
HOW THE INVESTOR may avoid pitfalls and 
profitably invest his money. 
HOW CAPITAL AND CREDIT may be secured 
for a business career. 
With a 
b ° 








We advise those of our subscribers 
seeking advice or enlightenment on in- 
vestments to write to any of the bank- 
ers represented in our columns, 


Many financial houses maintain spe- 
cial bureaus of information and advice 
for. prospective investors. A small 
investor will receive exactly the same 
service as the large investor. 


The|iterary Digest 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York 


354 Fourth Avenue 
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Thankless Perjury—Tue Brive—‘ I 
hate having to thank those horrid Smiths 
for that awful tea-set. It seems sinful to 
lie for the sake of people one doesn’t like.” 
—Life. 





Came Back.—ViILLAGE STOREFEEPER 
(as pastor executes a masterly retreat 


from his store)—‘‘ Dinged old hypocrite! 


This is the same lead quarter I put in the 
collection last Sunday ! ’—Judge. 





A New Berdes.—Cawxan-—“ I’ve had - 


another addition to my family since I saw 
you last.” 
Cumso—* You don’t say! Boy or girl?”’ 
Cawxrer—“ Son-in-law.”—Puck. 





Courtesy Returned.—Ga..LanTt PassEen- 
GER— Won’t you take my seat, madam? ” 

EMBARRASSED BENEFIctIARY — “‘ Oh, I 
thank you so much! I'll take the seat 
with pleasure, but I don’t want you to 
stand up.” — Argonaut. 





No. 978,422—THe Recror— What 
would be your idea of the best way to 
spread the gospel to the uttermost parts of 
the earth? ”’ 3 

Fark AND FrrvoLous. ParisHonER— 
** How would it do to put a Bible in every 
Ford ear, doctor? ’—Puck. 
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Mother’s Joy.—‘“‘ Won’t your mother 
be mad when she sees how you tore your 
clothes? ”’ 

**T guess not so very. Ma’ll have lots 
of fun huntin’ up cloth to match an’ 
puttin’ in a patch so people can hardly 
notice it.”—Puck. 





A Pearl Among Women.—‘‘ My husband 
has found a way by which he says I am 
of the greatest help to him in his literary 
work,” 

“ How nice that must be for you, my 
dear. But how are you able to do it? ”’ 

** As soon as I see him at his desk I go 
into another room and keep perfectly 
quiet until he has finished.”—New York 
Globe. 





One Way Out.—A short time back, 
while a certain general was inspecting a 
regiment just about to depart for new 
quarters, he asked a young subaltern what 
would be his next order if he was in com- 
mand of a regiment passing over a plain ia 
a hostile country, and he found his front 
blocked by artillery, a brigade of cavalry 
on his right flank, and a morass on his left, 
while his retreat was cut-off by a large 
body of infantry. 

“Halt! Order arms, ground arms, 
kneel down, say your prayers!’’ replied 
the subaltern.—Tit-Bits. 





Tactfully Planned.—Wiry— 
some household bills, dear, ; 
to-day.” 

Hussanp—“ Hang it! 








hat Came ip 


‘Here ap 





: . Why ean’ 
wait until I’ve had my dinner ‘me 

Wire—‘I was going to vive 
own bills then.” —Puck. . 

Sorrow’s Cup Full.—‘‘ Why so 
downcast? ”’ ; — 

“My wife has threatened to leave me.” 
: ** Cheer up; women are always threaten. 
ing something like that, but ihey hardly 
ever do it.” é 

“ That’s what I was thinking.” —Housio, 
Post. . 

Full Speed Ahead.—He was the slowest 


boy on earth, and had been sacked at three 
places in two weeks, so his parents had 


apprenticed him to a naturalist. 
he found him slow. 


But even 


It took him two hour 


to give the canaries their seed, three to 
stick a pin through a dead butterfly, and 
four to pick a convolvulus. The only point 
about him was that he was willing. 
“And what,” he asked, having spent a 


whole afternoon changing the 
water, “shall I do now, 


goldfishey 


sir?” The 


naturalist ran his fingers through his lock, 
“Well, Robert,” he replied at length, 


“IT think you might now take 
out for a run.”—Christian Regi 


the tortoise 
ster. 
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PANAMA CANAL 
and CALIFORNIA 


Fares Including Meals and Berth 
New York—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
First Cabin $125 up—Intermediate $60 up 
AlsoCircular Tickets. One Way Water-Other Way Rail 

New York—Panama Canal Ports 


CALIFORNIA 
Go the most delightful way 
Pacific and San Diego Ex 






TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE 
EXPOSITI 


to the Panama- 
positions. Enjoy an 


J OPHAM TOURS 3055.Rebecenst- 





ONS See BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





19 Trinity Place, 





Large American Trans-Atlantic Limers | ali-sea voyage in » luxurious steamship which takes SER Ses Groot aca * 
“FINLAND” ‘‘KROONLAND” you down along the Gulf Stream and then through [OCTOBER TOUR | Dr c L. BABOOCE 
sas s . the famous Panama Canal. One way o Us te 
Cuisine and Service Trans-Atlantic Standard by rail. Select parties of a limited | Leisurely itinerary, including Pike's Peak, Lak 
From NEW YORK Aug. 28, Sept. 16, Oct. 12 | number are now being booked for this | Tahoe, Del Monte, Catalina Island, Grand 
From SAN FRANCISCO Sept. 19, Oct. 9, Nov. 6 Sein, the Rica, Soran, Moneiiont Canyon, Petrified Forests, Santa Fé City. 
And Every Third Week Thereafter - Philippines. Write for Booklet 0. Chicago, Sept. 25, to Chicago, Oct. 30 


Boston, Mass, 



















Offawa-@nada 


‘THE de luxe Hotel of the 
Dominion. Situated in 


three 


Rates $2.00 and upwards. 
European plan. 

Ottawa in summer is a 
delightful place to sojourn. 
Full of interest for the 
tourist and sightseer. 





Handsomely _ illustrated 
booklet of Ottawa and the 
m Chateau Laurier sent free pa 
ey} on application to Desk F. hd 
Chateau Laurier,Ottawa,Canada oom 

Angus Gordon, Manager 


A, 





CALIFORNIA 
and Two 


Canadian Rockies 


Grand Canyon 


SHORT SUMMER TOURS 


First Cabin $75 up—Intermediate $40 up 


San Francisco—Los Angeles—Panama Canal 
First Cabin $100 up—Intermediate $50 up 


Panama Pacific Line, 9 me N. Y. 


319 Geary Street, San Francisco 
Agents Everywhere 





PANAMA: 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 


By John Foster Fraser 


The only story covering every phase of 
the great 
Canal, from an Englishman's point of view. 


everything connected with 


Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


‘The men, the machinery, the accomplished 
work, will be sharply defined and real to him who 
*——The Seien 


reads the story.’ tifle American, N. Y. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 








10-Day Summer 
Vacation Sea Trip 


A restful, bracing psem on a luxurious 
steamer, with a glimpse of a “ foreign 
land” that adds relish to any tour. 











6 days at sea 
4 days on shore 


*o5°° 


Cénniine a *e 
Sfoding Souk, fag at 
New York to Havana 
and 
Writ i ion, and illustrated 
Wabict "Ke" describing this delightal trip 
WARD LINE 


NEW YORE and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 











Classified 





Columns 








AGENTS WANTED 


REAL ESTATE 





WE ARE INCREASING our. sales organi- 
zation and desire competent representatives 
to call on physicians in behalf of the Oxyoline 
pparatus, which is how being used by thou- 
sands of reputable and well-known physicians 
and private families. Prices $100 to $550. 
Commission basis only, ranging from $35 to 
$220 on a single sale. Last year one of our 
representatives cleared over $9,000. Exclu- 
sive territ tg Refi id p 1 bond 
required. If you are ambitious to build up 
a life business of your own, this is your op- 
ca Open only to limited number. 

EEL-ARMSTRONG CO. 

Dept. 10, Akron, Ohio 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for yaients procured through me. 3 
ks with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent orno fee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENT SECURED OR FEE _ RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch or model for free 
search and report. Latest complete patent 
book free. Gzorce P. Kuamet, Patent Law- 
yer, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





OFFICE APPLIANCE 


BOOK KEEPERS—Writers’ Finger Tip and 
Nail Protectors prevent ink-smeared fingers 
and smudged work; 15c set, postpaid. nm 
for your set today. INSTITUTE MFG. 
CO., Dept. 18, Akron, Ohio. 


Classified Rate $1.25 per Line 
Minimum space 5 lines 














General Office, Pier 14, E. R., New York 





HEALTH !! 

in the land where RHEUMATISM DISAP. 
PEARS, TUBERCULOSIS IS SUBJU- 
GATED and BRONCHIAL TROUBLES 
DISAPPEAR. These facts are easily dem- 
onstrated. We seek some one with capital to 
join us in starting a Sanitarium in Sorrento, 
Fla. We have the nucleus in the sags of 5 
acres on which there are two houses, fronted 
by beautiful oak trees and surrounded by 
orange groves. On main road 10 minutes 
from town. Dr. Callahan, a celebrated Phy- 
sician and Surgeon, is associated with the 
plan. Address D. B. Keeler, Sorrento, Fla. 





VIRGINIA HOME FOR SALE.—Home of 
one of the Generals in War of 1812— 303 
acres—one mile from town of 2,000 le 
—on impro’ road. Write to ELM- 
WOOD-FARM, care of Chase City Mfg. Co. 
Chase City, Va. 





FOR SALE.—160 acres irrigated land. 100 
acres cultivated. 22 acre Orchard—10 years 
old. 30acres Alfalfa Cuts 180 Tons. Abun- 
dant cheap water; profitable investment; idea 
climate; finest in U.S. for Tuberculosis; 
owner no farmer. Write for details. 

Box 144, Hope, N. M. 








WHOLE TOWN FOR SALE. — Town of 
Marco on Gulf. 2 hotels, * cottages, gener 
store, water system, telephone, boats. ? 

$12,000 annually. Price, $60,000. Terms. 


d | H. Smith, 316 Liberty St., Jacksonville, Fla. 





DUPLICATING DEVICES 





SAVE MONEY, fime, Labor. Use the 
UNIVERSAL DUPLICATOR. _ Best ¢ 
earth. Price $2.10. Catalog free. %& 








department 380,000 leading families. 


Advertisers can reach through this. 


Reeves Duplicator Co., 419 Park Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE WEST 


August 1°.—Berlin claims a successful air- 


raid o: the east coast of England this 


‘morning, in which war-ships on the 


Augu: 


Thames and docks near London are 
bombarded. 
st ii.—French aviators bombard 
Zweibriicken and St. Ingbert, in the 
Palatinate. 


August 14.—Reports of activities in France 


are concerned wholly with n 
operations by which Allied gains are 
made between the Oise and Moselle, 
and in the Bagatelle region. French 
airmen bom the German parking 
area for motors and aircraft in the 
Spada valley, Lorraine. 


ish towns of Parton, Whitehaven, 


August 16.—London reports that the 
“Eng! 
an 


Harrington are bombarded by a 
German submarine from the Irish » tg 


IN THE EAST | 


August 10.—Constantinople declares that 


fresh Allied divisions numbering 50,000 
men recently thrown ashore above Ari 
Burnu, at the heel of the peninsula, 
have been repulsed and have suffered 
heavy casualties. The main body of 
the Allies is engaged north and east of 
Krithnia, at the toe of the peninsula, 
in attempting to take the strongly 
fortified Achi Baba hills. 


August 11.—Desperate attacks by the 


southern wing of rmany’s army, in 
Poland, between Wlodawa and Cholm, 
are reported. Heavy bombardments in 
the neighborhood of Kovno give the 
Germans the small village of Godlevo, 
six miles south of the fortified city; 
elsewhere they are repulsed. Berlin re- 
ports the capture of Zambrowo, below 
the Narew and twenty miles southeast 
of Lomza, by General von Gallwitz’s 
forces. General von Himdenburg is 
understood to be in direct command of 
the attack on Kovno at present. 


August 12.—The attack on Dvinsk seems 


to be materially hindered by Russian 
opposition, where the Russians have re- 
occupied the town of Toviny, 45 miles 
northeast of Kovno. At Kovno, von 
Hindenburg’s forces progress steadily. 
Northeast and east of Warsaw the prog- 
ress is rapid, Siedlee being taken, and 
the Germans reaching a point within 
65 miles of the Bug. 


London reports two trenches gained at 
Krithnia, Gallipoli, altho at Achi Baba 
and Ari Burnu violent struggles show 
no gain for the Allies. 


Nish reports that the Austrians have 
recommenced the bombardment of 
Belgrade, Servia, and that the Servians 
carry with an artillery attack on 

mlin. 


August 14.—The forces of Prince Leopold 


of Bavaria, which have been forcii 
their way east of Warsaw, are Bowen | 
to have reached a point 35 miles west 
of Brest-Litovsk and within ten miles 
of the Bug to the north. 


August 15.—Prinee Leopold of Bavaria 


forces a erossing of the Bug, Berlin 
reports, at a point 15 miles north of 
Brest-Litovsk. Kovno is being con- 
tinuously shelled. : 


August 16.—General von Eichorn’s army 


_takes the outer fortifications of Kovno, 
m the Baltic provinces. A fort north 
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!. tional quarantine in connection with the Canal. 





NOW READY 
History of the Panama Canal 


Its Construction and Builders 


By IRA E. BENNETT 


Associate Editors— 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND 
ATRICK J. LENNOX, B.A., Litt.D. 
WILLIAM J. SHOWALTER 


Special Contributors— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT JOHN F. STEVENS Surg-Gen. RUPERT BLUE 
THEODORE P. SHONTS aj.-Gen. LEONARD WOOD, U.S.A. Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE 
OHN HAYS HAMMOND Capt. HARRY S, KNAPP, U.S.N. _ LORRIN A. THURSTON 
HIRAM S. MAXIM ARTHUR MACARTHUR FRANCISCO J. PEYNADO 
JOHN F. WALLACE Capt. PHILIP ANDREWS, U.S.N. IGNACIO CALDERON . 
QAIl official archives and records were placed at the disposal of the author by the 
President of the United States, the President of the Panama Republic, the Secretary 
of War, Chief Engineer George W. Goethals, and'cther authorities. 
@The author and his associates were able to gath»r information at first hand from 
the heads of the government—information which thvows a flood of light upon the 
diplomatic, legislative, engineering, sanitary, financial, and commercial features of 
Canal history. From the discovery of the Isthmus of Panama down to date, the 
History unfolds a story of absorbing interest in a literary sense, and of supreme 
importance from the American standpoint. 


QThe special contributors write of events in which they were participants. The 
first two chieftains of the operations at Panama—John F. Wallace and John F. 
Stevens—tell their personal experiences for the first time. Theodore Roosevelt tells 
how the United States acquired the right to dig the Canal. Theodore P. Shonts 
speaks of the work performed during his régime. Major-General Leonard Wood dis- 
cusses the question of defenses of the Canal. Captains Knapp’and Andrews con- 
sider the Canal and Naval strategy. John Hays Hammond takes a survey of the 
world’s commerce as affected by the Canal. Representative Moore reviews Panama 
Canal legislation. Sir Hiram Maxim writes under the heading ‘The British Empire 
and the Panama Canal.” Surgeon-General Blue covers the wide field of interna- 
Lorrin A. Thurston, of Honolulu; 
Minister Calderon, of Bolivia, and former Minister Peynado, of Santo Domingo, 
contribute important chapters. 

@The History is an encyclopedia of American genius and ingenuity. It describes the 
operations of every important American corporation which contributed to the build- 
ing of the Canal, and contains a list of every person, firm, and corporation executing 
contracts in connection with the Canal. 

QIncluded in the volume are the biographies of all persons prominently connected 
with the history of the Isthmus of Panama and the Panama Canal—more than 400 
biographical sketches. 

@The Appendix contains all treaties between the United States and foreign nations 
relating to inter-oceanic communications; all acts of Congress relating to’ the 
Panama Canal, and important executive orders. 


QImperial octavo, xi and 543 pages, 100 full-page plates, maps, etc. 





Capt. PHILIP ANDREWS, U.S.N. 
Surg.-Gen. RUPERT BLUE, U.S.P.H.S. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, M.C. 
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(Postage prepaid) 
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WATKINS GLEN ON 
SENECA LAKE, N. Y. 

Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 

- Open All The Year 
A Mineral Springs “Cure” and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
The treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science 
has approved. Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad 
Nauheim, but average five times as strong. THE RADIUM 
EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING No. 2 


AMOUNTS TO 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly 
three times as much as any other American Spring known. 
For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, Anaemia, Diseases 


of the Digestive System and Liver, Heart and Circulatory System, Kidney Disease, and Dis- 
orders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


The Glen Springs is situated in a large private park with miles of well-built 
and ed walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exercises. Automobiling, Boating, 
Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Miniature 
and Clock Golf. 


Our illustrated booklets and latest reports on our mineral springs will 
be mailed on request 
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intimate and fran 


A large book. Nearly 300 pages. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 








EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD | 


By Dr. J. W. BALLANTYNE, of the Royal Matemity Hospital, Edinburgh 
| 


In the rare sympathy with which the author approaches the subject of mother- 
hood, in the delightful literary style which characterizes every page, and 
nature of the advice that is given, we have here one of the 
best books ever written on this subject. 
a matrimony as well as every “‘expectant”’ mother should solve for herself the myster- 
ies of physiology through a careful reading of this work. 


Wrapped in plain, unlabeled package 


in the 


Every young woman approaching 


Price $1.50. By mail $1.61 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 























WARMBIBLE 


The first systematic attempt to 
commentate on every men- 


tion of war in the Bible— 
to set forth the relation of 


the Bible to war in all 
By Geo: Holl 
Gilbert, D.D., Ph.D. 

















of its specific and 
eneral aspects 









isdoné in this Bow fs — $1.00 net} 
mai 1.09. Perma- 
new and anatly valuable and vitally 


we gad necessary in all Bible study. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS OOMPANY 
254.60 Fourth Avenue 
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Just Published 


Modern 
TENNIS 


By P. A. Vaile, International Au- 
thority on Golf and Tennis. With an 
Introduction by Max Decugis, the 
famous French player. 


Mr. Vaile is a master in the technique 
of the game. In this thorough volume he 
deals with every stroke and drive of the 
game. He illustrates his instructions with instantaneous 
hotographs of great players in action: McLoughlin— 
rookes—Wilding— Williams—Bundy—T. R. Pell, etc. 
For American tennis enthusiasts special interest at- 
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~ tiful colors and bound in two large quarto 
volumes for the library or parlor table. 
splendid volumes contain 10) beautiful paintings | Corot 


greatest pictures, reproduced in the beautifu 


Reproduced in Original Colors |=:. 


Each painting is accompanied by a brief 
biography of the painter and description of 
his style, together with explanatory notes 


selected from among the most prominent and impor- | Greuze 
tant pictures hanging in the galleries of Great Britain | Guardi 
and Europe. Hale 
In these two large volumes y= will have a library of the world’s Reneie 
a 11 colors of the originals, on speciall Hobbema 
selected canvas-surface paper—each picture mounted on heavy white art ened. a 
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cultured home. In these two volumes you 
have a representative collection of the } Stott 
world’s art. You would be obliged to build 












































and commentsconcerning the pictureselect- a gallery of large dimensions were you to ar 
ed and duced. This magnifi work attempt to hang the number of pictures } Troyon 
is issued by us in cooperation with Cassell that are here compactly arranged os your | Van Dyck 
**% & Company, the famous Fine Art Pub- perusal and enjoyment. The notes con- | Vernet 
eA lishersof London. _ z cerning the pictures and painters are | Veronese 
A work such as this is necessary in every unusually instructive and entertaining. — 
atteau 
Watts 
° Bough Raphael Rossetti Webster 
Liberal Knowledge | | costa. Kembrandt Stone Willer 
ate ynolds Teniers yilie 
of Art and Artists || PeHo, _ Riviere Van Mareke ‘Yeames 
Gainsb. h 
Harpignies~ MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


ness of the idea together with the perma- — 


Send me on approval. carriage charges paid, the 

——— mmonly popeir. —— for | Israels twovolumesof ‘Great PicturesbyG reat !’ainters."" 
poremgs Sapa of reiurhing t Landseer 1 enclose $1.00. If satisfactory, I will retain the 
cogs re D se if dissatisfied after exami- Lawrence work and send you $2.00 per month thereafter un- 
Le a “Phe two large volumes contain | Lhermitte til $15.00 in ali have been paid, completing the 
the best work of the representa ; Maes purchase. If I do not waut the books, [ will return 
oes names appear of this Maris them within ten days at your expense, you will 
civarthenasent See our “On- | Mauve refund the money I have paid, and I will owe 
Approval” Offer outlined in coupon here- a a you nothing. L. D. 8-28-15 
8 Millet Name... .ccccccccccsccccscccsccesseces 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Setethes DB. Saki ac rake Sec48 ci Gennetaes se 
354 Fourth Ave., New York — tiie A ahah | oR RL EERIE 


Herkomer 


Sign and Send This Coupon To-day 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
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of Nov rgievsk and two subsidi 
fortifications are taken by storm. — 


The Royal Edward, a British transport 
carrying troops to the Dardanelles, ig 
sunk in the Augean Sea by a Corman 
submarine. Nearly 1,000 soldic:s are 
said to be lost. 


August 17.—Kovno falls, threatening all 
the railway-lines between Grodno, Vilna, 
Brest-Litovsk, Dvinsk, and Petrograd.’ 


GENERAL 


August 13.—London reports that Ge: many 
is putting into force two regulations 
intended to control the consumption 
of cotton in the Empire. 


‘England holds up two consignments of 
coal purchased by a Swedish firm for 
the Swedish Navy. 


August 16.—Paris reports continued suc- 
cesses in northern Kamerun, western 
Africa, where Allied troops have put the 
German colonists to flight in two recent 
engagements of importance. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


August 12.—Captain Beach, of the United 
States cruiser Washington, present Ad- 
ministrator of Customs at Port-au- 
Prince, takes charge of the Haitian 
Presidential election. 


August 16.—The American Consul at 
Chihuahua reports that General Villa is 
making restitution to all foreign shop- 
keepers in the districts controlled by 
him, who were previously dispossest. 

DOMESTIC 
August 11.—The State grand jury of 
llinois brings indictment against the 
captain and engineer of the LEasiland 
and four of the owners for criminal 
negligence and responsibility for the 
sinking of that vessel. 


Reports from the three southernmost 
counties of Texas declare the Americans 
there to be armed and fully prepared 
for raiding Mexicans, supposed to be 
of the Carranza faction. 


August 12.>The French Ambassador 
makes the second payment by his Gov- 
ernment for the American-owned cotton 
on the steamship Dacia. 


Postmaster-General Burleson authorizes 
an 1l-cent postage-stamp, to be dark 
green, with the profile head of Franklin, 
from the Houdon bust. 


August 13.—The Pan-American Confer- 
ence’s peace plea is sent to Mexico, urg- 
ing all factions to cease fighting and 
unite in one constitutional government. 


August 14.—A final estimate of the dead 
in the Eastland disaster in the Chicago 
River, July 24, is 852. 


August 15.—The German Government re- 
ports to Washington over sixty occasions 
on which British ships have made use 
of neutral flags to escape detection by 
the enemy, in seven of which cases the 
American flag or insignia was employed. 


Leo Frank, convicted of the murder of 
Mary Phagan, of Marietta, Georgia, 
serving life-sentence and only recently 
released from the hospital after @ 
murderous attack by a fellow convict, 
is taken from jail by twenty-five masked 
men and han to a tree in Marietta. 
Only with difficulty is his body, when 
found, saved from mutilation by Georgia 
whites. 


August 16.—Brownsville, Texas, reports 
that armed Mexicans are advancing to 
attack the town of Mercedes, 35 miles 
northwest of that city. General Funs- 


ton reports a fusillade at San Antonio. 
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ought to be. 


happiness. 


promise it. 


and hysical capacity.” 
ter peasy impossible for me. 


17 pounds.” 

“ The very first lessons began to 
work magic. In my gratitude Iam 
telling my croaking and complain- 
ing friends, ‘ Try Swoboda.’ ” 

“Words cannot explain the new 
oe, imparts both to body and 

n 


“Tt reduced my weight 29 pounds, 
increased my chest expansion 
inches, reduced my waist 6 inches. 

I cannot recommend your sys- 
tem too highly, and without flattery 
believe that its propagation has 

n of great benefit to the health 
of the country.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel, 
that nothing is impossible; my 
Copecity both physically and men- 
tally is increasing daily.” 

“Thave heard your system highly 
recommended for years but I di 
not realize the effectiveness of it 
until I tried it. Iam glad indeed 
that lam now taking = 

“Your system developed me most 
wonderfully.” 

“I think your system is wonder- 
ful. I thought I was in the best of 
physical health before I wrote for 
your course, but I can now note the 

test improvement even in this 
Short time. I cannot recommend 
ted system too highly. Do not 
itate to refer to me.” 

“You know more about the hu- 
man body than any man with whom 
Ihave ever come in contact, per- 
Sonally or otherwise,” 

“Your diagnosis and explanation 
of my brain trouble was a revelation 
tome. I have had the best physi- 
cians of my State, but your grasp 

the human body exceeds any- 

ing I have ever heard or known. 
T have read your letters to many 





People, also to my physicians, who 
marvel at them.” 


quickly and positively prove to you 
ve as you must be to realize the joys 
ZF that you are only half as well 


The fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or 
old, weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demon- 
stration that you are leading an inferior life, and I want the opportunity 
to show you the way in which you may completely and easily, without 
inconvenience or loss of time, come in 
energy, development and a higher realization of life, success and 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure ? 
Are you living a full and successful life? 
thoroughly well, virile, energetic. 


Your Earning Power, your success, depend en- 
tirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory 
and will power. Without these, all knowledge be- 
comes of small value, for it cannot be put into active 
use. The Swoboda System can make you tireless, 
improve your memory, intensify your will- power, 
and make you physically just as you ought to be. I 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.” Re 
“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental 


ave been enabled by your system to do work of mental charac- 


was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; have gained 


h 


ssession of new life, vigor, 


Why not always be at your best?— 
Why not invest in yourself and make the 
most of your every opportunity? It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda 
System points the way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no 
study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. It 
gives ideal mental and physical conditions’ without inconvenience or trouble. 


The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. I 
am giving it successfully to pupils all over the world. 
hundreds of doctors, judges, senators, members of cabinet, ambassadors, gov- 
ernors, thousands of business and professional men, farmers, mechanics and 
laborers, and almost an equal number of women—wnore than two hundred thousand 
people have profited through this system. 





struction. 


Men and women 
of every age and 
conditién profit 
through the 
Swoboda per- 
sonal mail fin- 








Why Not Live the Thoroughly Successful Life ? 


I know that I can easi 
that you are only half as a 
and benefits of living in full; an 
as you should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as am- 
bitious as you may be, and only half as well developed as you 








Pupils are ren 
and women, 
ranging in 
age from 
14to 92 


] have among my pupils 





Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. 
It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body 
as it has never been explained before. It will startle, 
educate, and enlighten you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and 
physiology. It tells in a highly interesting and 
simple manner just what you have always wanted 
to know about yourself. 


You will cherish this book for having given you 
the first real understanding of your body and mind. 
It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior 
life; it explains how you may make use of natural 
laws for your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of 
yourself than you ould obtain from a college course. 
The information which it imparts cannot be obtained 
elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possi- 
bilities for you through conscious evolution of your 
cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are doing 
for men and women. Thousands have advanced them- 
selves in every way through a better realization and 
conscious use of the principles which I have discovered 
and which I disclose in my book. It also explains the 
DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP 
BREATHING. 

I offer my system on a basis which makes it impos- 
sible for you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is 
startling, specific, positive and fraud-proof. 

Write for my FREE BOOK and fall particulars 
to-day before it slips sar mind. Make up your mind 
to at least learn the facts concerning the SWOBODA 
SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and 


women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1350 Aeolian Bldg. New York City, N. Y. 
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Three Ticks 
of a Watch 


without a bit of fuss! Basline 
Autowline is fast and ready - 
to tow in the time it takes to tell it! That's 


AUTOWLINE 


ciency and service. Nothing can be handier for 
pov ol than the Patented Snaffle a on this 
big-little automobile towline. Basline Autowline is 
about feet long and is made of calebestea Yellow 
Strand Powersteel wire rope, }4-inch in d ter. 
-Weighs only 44 7 ut is a veritable 
son in strength. y it of your dealer. Price, 
east of Rockies, $38 

Insist on Rasline Autowline Lag 

the Patented Snaffle Hoo 

Powersteel Truckline is the “‘big brother” of Basline 

Autowline. Extra strong for heavy truck towing. 
Price, east of Rockies, $6.50. If your dealer can- 
= supply in’ order of us direct. 

REE. Illustrated Circulars. Write for them. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 823 N.2edSt St Loi Me. 
New York Office, 76H Warren Street 
Makers of famous Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope 








BROWN 
SYSTEM 
of OILING 
SPRINGS 


Oil ALL Springs in 5 Minutes 
Better than two hours by old method. Automati- 
cally feeds oil between spring leaves—forcing out 
rust—making springs flexible—elininating squeaks 
—insuring smooth riding. 

Sold on FREE Trial 
Ride 30 days at our expense. Your family will insist 
that you keep them. Ask your dealer or write NOW 
for descriptive folder and FREE TRIAL offer blank. 
LIVE DEALER PROPOSITION 


BROWN SPRING OILER CO. ae Avenue 











A Little Training Course Complete for 75c 
By Susrwis Copy. An intensely interesting and valuable course 
full of useful hints for all who would put 

c TC YR ¥ ORE power and punch into stories, adver- 
. tisements, letters, booklets, speeches, sales 
Ty talks, etc. Takes up journalism, short story 
W R | qT ING Mal writing, creative composition, material for 
story, central idea, plot construction, soul of 
the story, character study, setting, how t» 
observe men, the motive and many other 
10 Uy OR. phases of story.writing and practical com- 
ore Me eae aS PP. ,75¢ postpaid. 

Cody Pp ur nalls Compan: 
N AN ISM 854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. ne: 











The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy instant-reference Shake- 
Allin One Volume *?¢¢, for lecturers, writers, 


" teachers, and all public speakers 
—With New Pat- ana readers,—for libraries, etc. 
ent Thumb -Notch Shakespeare COMPLETE in one 
Index which = paper volume ae ag am 

“ ‘erence purposes— ts, 
Guides Your Fin- Poems, Index. Glossary ete. Bi 
ger Instantly to {Sirand john Munro’ | WiTH A 
the Very Play You DECID BLY NEW FEATURE 
Want never before used in Shakespeare 

° —a_ patent thumb-notch index 
- which Pia ay your finger INSTANTLY 
tothevery Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 
1094 pages; 64 full- illustrations; eityDe 
clear and not small; substantially bo: 
in durablecloth, $2. s.cotioge paid by us 


Something 
NEW 
in Shakespeare 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Ave. 
New York 





A three-days’ hurricane accompanied by a 
tidal wave sweeps along the Gulf Coast, 
causing nearly 150 known deaths and a 
$30,000,000 property loss. With all tel- 

egraphic communications cut off, wire- 

less reports declare Galveston, Texas, 

saved by its sea-wall and suffering acom- 
paratively small proportion of the loss. 

August 18.—Governor Harris, of Georgia, 

offers $500 apiece for the arrest and 

conviction of the lynchers of Leo Frank. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“ ” 


Donnellson, Ill.—‘‘ Is it correct to 
we ‘The cattle were almost suffocated by the 
w 

Yes. To suffocate is to choke or stifle by 
stopping the breath in any way; as by wind, etc. 
Therefore, the sentence is correct. 


“D. M. ” Talcott, W. Va.— ,Which is cor- 
rect, and “ay I knew it to be she,’ or ‘I knew it 
to be her’? 

Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammar’’ states the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ A verb in the infinitive may be the object of 
another verb; verbs which take the infinitive as 
their object are trans‘tive verbs in the active voice; 
and the infinitive, either alone or modified by other 
words, is equivalent to the objective case. This being 
the case, ‘“‘her’’ would be the proper word to use, 
as the pronoun “‘it’’ is the object of the verb 
“knew,’’ or part of the phrase “it to be her,’’ which 
is the object, and hence in the objective case. 
Therefore, the sentence should read “I knew it 
to be her.” 

“A. M. CO. W.,” Helena, Mont.—“ Kindly give 
the distinction between each other and one another, 
also Aa ge thoroughbred and pure-bred as applied 
to stoc 

“Each other’’ should always be applied to two 
only, whereas “‘ one another’’ should be used where 
more than two are concerned. For example, ‘‘ The 
two friends congratulated each other,”’ that is, each 
one congratulated the other. ‘‘This command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another,” 
that is, all should love one another. The term 
“‘thoroughbred"’ is especially applied to horses. 
Cattle and other animals of pure or unmixed breed 
are preferably termed ‘‘ pure-bred.” 

“H. T. W.,” Riceville, Ia.—‘ Please give the 
meaning and ‘pronunciation of the word ‘cache. 
Also, the pronunciation of the word ‘cash.’”’ 

The word cache is pronounced kash—a as in 
fast or far; sh as in ship, and means a place for 
concealing or storing anything, as a hole in the 
ground or a cavity under a heap of stones; also, 
provisions, ammunition, etc., stored in such a 
place.- Cash is pronounced kash—a as in fat; 
sh as in ship. 

“A.M. Q.,” Newburgh, N. Y.—‘‘ What form of 
salutation correct in addressing a letter to an 
unmarried woman, when referring to business 
matters ? ’’ 

““Madam”’ or “Dear Madam.”’ If the person 
addressed is an old customer, then it is per- 
missible to say ‘“‘Dear Miss——,”’ inserting the 
surname here. 

“§. 8.,"" Richmond, Va.—‘Are the following 
sentences tically correct? (1) “He was a 
negro of an untrustworthy character.’ (2) ‘Shake- 

speare did to life the character of Dogberry 
(3) ‘ Whilst neither of us knows much about it Iam 
content to say that John is right.’ (4) ‘ There are 
not wisdom, justice, and kindness enough in the 
world.’ (5). ‘This is the onl course in which I 
think I ought to breathe my horse.’ (6) ‘On one 
such occasion as the present every man feels satis- 
a with the future.’ (7) ‘Would you hie yourself 
off ? 

(1) The “an” is not ungrammatical, but had 
better be omitted. (2) Say, ‘drew to the life.” 
(3) This sentence is correct, except that “‘ while”’ 
is preferred to “ whilst’’ in this country. (4) This 
sentence is correct. (5) This use of “‘ breathe’’ is 
correct. (6) Say, “On such an’”’ for “On one 
such.”” (7) This sentence is correct, but is archaic 
or poetic. 





“OC. T. A.,” Baton Rouge, 
inform me whether the noun * a oe : 
with a singular verb, and if so, w (2) In 
following sentence should the ingular 
plural? ‘Three thousand six hundr:-! dollars 
personal property and rea: . - ‘tate,”"* 
(1) People is a collective noun, and treated 
a singular or plural according to th: tention af 
the speaker or writer to suggest the idea of the 
people acting or considered as one bo, , or actine 
or considered individually. (2) The singular 
is not only permissible, but preferable. 4 m 
or a sum or collection of units, is \icwed as 
singular and should be used. The fo}; wing il 
tration serves to explain thegsentence under cals 
sideration: “The hundred dollars is here” 4 
correct when the amount is viewed 1s one sum. 
to, the ex- 


or are the 


When the separate coins are referre< 

pression is plural; as, ‘‘This certifice: that 

have been deposited in the Treasury of the Unite 

States five silver dollars.” aa 
“J. O. M.,” Mound City, Kan“ Which Ip 


he coxa way to spell the name Lucile & 


Lucile is the correct spelling. 


“G. 8.,” Sherburne, N. ¥.—‘‘ Which syllable 
the nouns address and allies should be accented 

The correct pronunciation of allies is a- lie 
as in aisle, and of address—ad-dress’. 

“J. H. L.,”” Washington, D. C. 

correct: ‘You had better see, the doctor, 
would better see the doctor’? 

Both are correct. ‘‘ You had better’ makes use. 
of a long-established English idiom: would } 
is felt by some persons to be the more logi 
construction, but the critics of had better have, | 
in the eyes of many of us, the look of purists. ‘ 


“L. H.,”” New York City. — Which is correg 
aa st ‘these is in stock,’ or ‘ None of these are im 


Which 
or ae 


poh is construed in the singular or plural as # > 
sense, or the best expression of the meaning 
tended, may require. ‘“‘Did you buy melons! 
“There were none in the market.’ ‘ Have ‘ 
brought me a letter?” ‘‘There was none in your” 
letter-box.”” When the singular or plural equally” 
well expresses the sense, the plural is commonly 
used. ‘‘ None of these words are now current.” 

“W. E. K.,”” Canton, Kan.—‘ (1) Are chia 
born on American soil of foreign-born 3 

turalized parents American citizens, or do 
(the children) have to be naturalized before 
are American citizens? (2) Is*the murder of 
William Wallace’s wife as related in ‘S 
Chiefs ' a historical fact?”’ 

(1) Children of foreign parentage may ded re 
their citizenship on attaining majority. Until 
then they take the nationality of the father. @) 
The facts related in “‘ Scottish Chiefs’’ are co 
monly believed to be based on history. f 

“E. L. T.,” Baltimore, Md.—‘Is the word 
‘ain't’ objectionable to a serious degree. in Englisht 
use? Does . a upon the intelligence 0 
person using it 

Ain’t is a acai form of are not, which 
occasionally used also for am notandis not. Ttew 
for is not, has not, and have not, tho common, isi 
erate. As adialectal verb ain't was used by F 
Burney (afterward Madame d’Arblay), in 
novel Evelina, published in 1778; also by Ch 
Lamb, in his Life and Letters in 1827, and is to 
found frequently in Dickens's works. 

“M. Z.,’’ New York City. —*‘‘ Kindly inform ® £ 
as to the ‘origin of the name of ‘Tommy A’ 
and its connection with a British soldier.” i 

The expression Tommy Atkins had its otal 
in a pamphlet issued at one time to all < 
soldiers, in which were to be entered the name, 
age, term of service, etc., of each indi q 
With each book a form was sent out by the War j 
Office and the sample name filled in on it was 
Tommy Atkins, corresponding to the John Doe) t 
legal documents. This, by an easy transfe : 
soon became the nickname of the British soldier, 

“R. 8S. M.,” Zanesville, O.—* Which is ca 
‘Keep oF the grass,’ or ‘ Keep off of the grass?” 

The expression “‘off of” is now generally @ 
sidered dialectal, the “‘of’’ being redundant.’ 
has had the sanction of literary usage, howe 
and is to be found in Shakespeare’s 2 Henry © 
act ii, scene 1; in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro 
ch. 1, and in Steele’s Spectator, No. 306. a 

“6 © — How would ¥ 
write “¥"- the oo nes oft the sentence * 
hat of Thomas is costly’?”’ 


““'Thomas’s hat is costly.” 
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